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THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL tJ 
OPERATIC CONCERT 


selections from favourite operas 


LUCIA KELSTON 
Soprano—one of Italy's most sought-after prima-donnas 


EBE STIGNANI 


One of the greatest mezzo-sopranos of this generation 


TANCREDI PASERO 
Famous Italian Bass 
and 
FRANCO CAPUANA 
from La Scala, Milan, conducting the 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


8 p.m. Saturday, 8 December 


Tickets : —12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 3/6, 2/6. From the Royal Festival 
Hall, Box Office. Waterloo 3191 and usual agents. 
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Dennis Arundell: John Clements: Archie Harradine Study of Réles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 
Full particulars from :— 
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OPERA 


wishes all its Readers 


a very Happy Christmas 


and 


a Prosperous New Year 


Gift Du scriptions 


Readers are invited to mark Christmas by giving their friends a subscription to 
OPERA. The cost of subscriptions is 32'- for one year or 16/- for six months, post 
free; and they are obtainable through any bookseller who stocks OPERA or direct 


from OPERA, 107 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded and Controlled by the Corporation of the City of London since 1880 
Principal: EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE Prospectus, and all further information from : 
OPERATIC PROFESSION. PRIVATE RAYMOND RAYNER, Hon. G.S.M. Sec., 
LESSONS IN SINGING, AND ALL JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 
SUBJECTS. Telephone : CENTRAL 4459, 9977, 3464 











VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


By kind permission of the Director, Sir Leigh Ashton 


MUSEUM GALLERY CONCERTS 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP presents on December [6th 
ENGLISH OPERA GROUP CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 





Conductor: NORMAN DEL MAR MEWTON-WOOD (Pianoforte) 
Symphony No.3 inC - BOYCE : , Siegfried Idyll - WAGNER 
Piano Concerto inC,K.415-MOZART . Carnaval des Animaux - SAINT-SAENS 

Kammersinfonie,Op.9  . P SCHOENBERG 


Further Concerts 
February 3rd, KATHLEEN FERRIER, PETER PEARS, BENJAMIN BRITTEN. 


February !7th, Schubert’s Die Schone Mullerin, PETER PEARS, BENJAMIN 
BRITTEN. 

March 30th, Madrigals and String Quartets, MARGARET REES, GLADYS 
WHITRED, ANNE WOOD, PETER PEARS, THOMAS HEMSLEY, 
THE AMADEUS STRING QUARTET. 


TICKET : Reserved 9/- and 6/- ; Unreserved 3/-, from Chappell & Co. Ltd., 50 New Bond Street, W.! 
(MAY fair 7600), usual agents and IBBS & TILLETT LTD. (Management), 124 Wigmore St., London, W.! 
(WELbeck 8418), and at the Victoria & Albert Museum, ON CONCERT NIGHTS ONLY from 6.15 p.m. 


Refreshments are available from 6.15 p.m. and during the interval 





OPERA PRODUCTION 
FOR AMATEURS 30 Stage Diagrams 8s. 6d. 


A practical manual by HAROLD SMETHURST whose recent pro- 
duction of LOVE AT THE INN by The Lyric Players, Wimbledon, 
was a notable success for his methods. After chapters of general 
and most valuable advice he analyses in detail several represen- 
tative works, e.g. THE IMPRESARIO, THE BEGGAR'S OPERA, THE 
IMMORTAL HOUR, DIDO AND AENEAS, LOVE AT THE INN. 
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| ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
| COVENT GARDEN 


| The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Limited, 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMPANY 
Repertory 
| Billy Budd 
Wozzeck (ist. performance 22nd January 1952) 
Dic Meistersinger Il Trovatore Tosca Aida 
The Queen of Spades Turandot Fidelio Rosenkavalier 


Guest Conductors Sir John Barbirolli, Sir Thomas Beecham Bt. 
Benjamin Britten Franco Capuana, Erich Kleiber and Vilem Tausky 


and 
| THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
Repertory includes 

Donald of the Burthens 


(World premier December 12th) 
Giselle The Sleeping Beauty Coppelia 
Full repertory from Box Office. Box Office Temple Bar 7961. Open 10 - 7.30 
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An attractive present for Christmas—or any other time 


The Glyndebourne Festival 1952 will, it is hoped, include 
performances of at least three operas including Mozart’s 
IDOMENEO and a Verdi Opera, during June and July. It is 
also intended to include concerts in the year’s work. 

Full details will be announced early in the New Year. 


Gift Vouchers may be purchased for any sum from £2 . 2s. 
and will be exchangeable for their value in tickets for any 
performance at Glyndebourne in 1952. Apply to:— 


THE GLYNDEBOURNE LONDON OFFICE 
23 BAKER STREET, W.1 Telephone : WELBECK (573 
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Comment 


I have been taken to task by Mr. W. A. Chislett (see page 729) because 1 
gave it as my opinion that it is a waste of time to make complete recordings 
of operas unless the conditions of cast, conductor and orchestra are as nearly 
perfect as one is likely to find. I think the point he raises is an important one, 
and, in the October number of The Gramophone, Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
seems to take a not dissimilar view from mine when he compiles a short list 
of operas which have been recorded for the gramophone with a more or less 
ideal cast and conductor; he makes a firm bid for the abridged Rosenkavalier 
and for the complete Cosi fan Tutte, Lucia di Lammermoor, L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges, and Fledermaus, and adds a rider to the effect that Beecham’s 
recording of Die Zauberfl6te would be ideal but for the Sarastro. I personally 
am less happy than Mr. Shawe-Taylor about the two Mozart sets, but to his 
list I would like to add the Columbia special list recording of Werther, and 
the French H.M.V. of Pelléas et Mélisande, with the conductor and sub- 
stantially the same cast as performed the opera at Covent Garden in 1949 (the 
latter may be outside Mr. Shawe-Taylor’s ‘terms of reference as it is not 
available in this country). 

Mr. Shawe-Taylor makes the shrewd point that too often in complete 
recordings the most famous pieces are so inadequately performed that no one 
who is fond of the music could want to hear them twice—and, however ‘com- 
plete’ a recording may be, it cannot afford to ‘carry’ a poor rendering of the 
work’s most famous moment. 

I quite see that there is a snag; who is the arbiter of what is ideal? But, 
personal preferences apart, need we quibble over this? Take two examples: 
fanatical admirers of Toti dal Monte or Lily Pons may disagree, but most of 
us are prepared to accept Pagliughi as a representative Lucia. Or again, 
Lehmann was the most famous Marschallin of history, Mayr the perfect Ochs, 
but would the Rosenkavalier set have been much less representative with 
Ursuleac, Berger, Lemnitz and Prohaska in the four leading réles? It is the 
music that matters and so often complete recordings, like routine perfor- 
mances, cause the listener to have doubts about what the composer wrote 
rather than resolving them. I cannot see how such doubts could be avoided 
in the case of The Tales of Hoffman, a propos of whose recording I made 
this remark in the first place. 

Mr. Chislett objects that this is setting an impossibly high standard, and that 
its adoption would mean that we should get fewer complete recordings. I 
cannot agree; surely the appearance of sets such as those of Fledermaus or 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges shows that the standard is not unobtainable, nor do I 
think insistence on it would lead to fewer operatic sets. On the contrary; if 
the standard adopted is low, we shall soon reach a position where most people 
will automatically on their past experience regard complete recordings with 
Suspicion the moment they are issued; if the sets do not sell, the recording 
companies for their part will undertake such expensive ventures less and less 
frequently in the future. Even if Mr. Chislett is not impressed by more strictly 
aesthetic arguments in favour of maintaining standards, surely he would not 
rule out the possibility that relaxation might in practice lead all too soon to 
fewer rather than more complete operas? H. 
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Adolescent Opera 


by Ronald Duncan 


In my first article I examined some of the aesthetic limitations which define 
opera as a distinct artistic form. One of these boundaries was realism. | 
suggested that opera approaches realism at its peril and crosses that boundary 
only to perish beyond it. When opera tries to be like life, it dies. 

This far, most composers will agree with me. But I believe that a distinction 
must be drawn between the kind of realism we should avoid both in 
composition and in presentation, and the kind we should cling to in the 
conception of the work. Though we should never attempt realism in execution, 
we should not lose sight of emotional realism behind the work and projected 
through the chzracters in it. We must continue to cheat with time, place and 
probability in the plot. But there is no need for us to be card sharpers with 
emotion. Dishonesty of emotion is not one of the necessary limitations of 
opera. But here, it would seem, few operatic composers would follow me. 

Is it this failure to distinguish between realism in style, and realism in 
emotion that has prevented opera from growing up? Though it has developed 
musically, it has failed to mature emotionally. Opera remains a drama of 
gestures, its characters are not people, but types; the types are all adolescent. 
Considered on its emotional level, opera remains as immature as a strip 
cartoon: Its characters never exist in the round: the villains are too wicked 
to engage our credulity, the heroes too smug to arouse our sympathy. They 
are, for the most part, either complete demons or absolute prigs, wholly good 
or wholly bad, never betraying those inconsistencies, incongruities and indeci- 
sions which are the essential ingredients of adult human character. 

True, we tolerate such crude emotional naiveté which, in straight drama, 
would arouse only our derision. It is a case where music compensates but does 
not redeem. 

If the emotions engaged in opera and realised through its characters were 
more mature, might not the music also gain in subtlety of texture? Or must 
opera be restricted to depicting the orgastic or the suicidal? It is a common- 
place to say that the quality of the music is determined by the composer's 
sensibility and technical competence. A composer who is insensitive as a man, 
is hardly likely to show sensitivity in his work. So, too, I suggest, the crudities 
of a subject can also be a limiting factor to the quality of the music. 

Innovations are not necessarily developments. Though opera has made tech- 
nical innovations since Monteverdi and Lully, they should not be confused 
with development. There is a development, say, from the Chester plays to 
Marlowe's Faust, and from The Relapse to The Cocktail Party. It is a definite 
growth, not only in dramatic technique, but in the quality and maturity of the 
emotions engaged in the works themselves. But the sensibility behind oper 
has remained unchanged. In spite of the considerable musical differences, the 
ethos behind Tristan and Isolde, Wozzeck, and The Rake’s Progress is the 
same. This ethos is essentially romantic; by which I mean emotionally 
unrealistic, existing on the point of ecstatic orgasm or depressive suicide with 
no balance between these two extremes. The essence of this sensibility is, | 
think, expressed in Mahler's Ewig, Ewig, in Das Lied von Erde. Considered 
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from this criterion of purely emotional maturity, Dido and Aeneas, Madam 
Butterfly and La Forza del Destino and The Rake’s Progress find themselves 
in the same category. Though their music is different, that difference is in 
spite of their basic emotional similarity. They all depend on a broken heart; 
whereas, in reality :— 
‘When lovely woman stoops to folly and 
Paces about her room again, alone, 
She smoothes her hair with automatic hand 
And puts a record on the gramophone.’ 

What I am saying here is, in effect, that I would find it embarrassing to treat 
the ghost of Catullus to a performance of either Turandot or The Sleeping 
Children. 

Flaubert could write, ‘he finds in adultery all the platitudes of marriage,’ 
but to date that urbane character has found no place in opera. 

When I say that though we have produced modern operas yet they are not 
contemporary, I am not talking about topicality. I mean precisely this: No 
modern opera has yet succeeded in containing contemporary sensibility. 
In this sense Cosi fan Tutte is more contemporary than The Consul. 

Let me try to isolate this sensibility: I admit I can only do this by com- 
mitting some outrageous generalisations. But with due allowance for these, I 
suggest that just as ‘exuberance,’ might be said to describe the Elizabethan 
Age and ‘urbanity,’ might be used in association with the Augustan Age, so 
our own period is distinguished by what I call, ‘ emotional flexibility.’ 

Though Sibelius is our contemporary, we are fortunately coeval with de 
Rochefaucauld and Catullus. Our cynicism is not cheap; we are, unlike the 
Victorians, capable of distinguishing between sentiment and the sentimental; 
our self-knowledge gives us an appetite for the sardonic and the ironic; our 
detachment tends to preserve us from the vanity of despair. Our excesses are 
material rather than emotional. Eliot has used the phrase, ‘ Intense levity,’ I 
think that is more applicable than, ‘the age of anxiety.’ Keats anticipated 
Pound when, in one of his letters, he talks of, ‘negative emotions; our 
emotions are often inconsistent; the more intense, the more contained. We 
may break our hearts but our comment is not a ‘subjective hosannah,’ 

‘Knowing my coat has never been 
Of precisely the fashion 

To stimulate, in her, 

A durable passion.” 

The contemporary sensibility is not only self-conscious, it is flexible and 
capable of switching from intense sentiment to cynicism within one cigarette. 
We are always looking over our shoulder; and, though we seem to act, we are 
incapable of decision; it is events that move us, not we, them. For this reason, 
Hamlet is a contemporary figure; Chaplin is another and why best 
contemporary poetry walks on a tightrope, poised between comedy and 
tragedy. 

But where are such contemporary qualities in modern opera? Do their 
characters portray this flexibility? (1 am not talking about complexity, 
obscurity, or that pest Freud.) What contemporary character has opera 
produced? Has it even perceived the essential incongruity of character or tried 
to exploit the juxtaposition of intense levity and tragi-comedy? Though our 
composers have made technical innovations, their development is hamstrung 
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by libretti which have not yet reached puberty. Under such a disadvantage, it 
is difficult for a rake to make much progress. 

Those who jump in here to say that only music counts in opera should be 
reminded that many operas with good music have passed into oblivion because 
their dramatic conventions dated. 

In other periods, opera has managed to reflect the prevailing dramatic ideas 
of its time. The operatic conventions kept pace with the developments of 
drama. But has modern opera done this? The composers have the technical 
equipment now, but this is wasted on the emotional banalities of their libretti. 

To attempt realism in situation is absolutely nothing to do with achieving 
realism in emotion. Menotti’s heroine with her head in the gas oven is as 
absurd as an adulterer in a pair of stocks, stabbed with a pen-nib; and anyhow, 
if one is going to bother with that level of realism, one knows that the gas 
always runs out at the crucial moment and one can never find a pen-nib handy 
to stab one’s rival. Symbolism cannot redeem such silly excesses. It merely 
adds fog to what is fake. 

It is not possible to give examples of what is not yet achieved. Madama 
Butterfly has yet to show that disappointment which is tinctured by relief 
when Pinkerton does not return. /solde has still to discover that there is one 
thing more terrible than grief, and that is lack of grief. Our hearts are heaviest 
when they turn to stone and we feel nothing, and indifference is all that is left 
to us. Don Alvaro has yet to show that frustration which is greater than 
unrequited love, love that is requited. St. Joan has still to find a suffering 
beyond martyrdom, the suffering of being ignored. And Don Giovanni know 
the torments worse than all desire, to feel no desire at all. 

Let me give one example of what I call emotional realism: it occurs in a 
play of Giraudoux, La Folle de Chaillot—-or, at any rate, it did in the Jouvet 
production which I saw in Paris five or six years ago: a girl’s fiancé as just 
been drowned off stage his body is carried in and laid before her. Dis- 
traught with grief, she kneels beside him, placing a small mirror to his lips in 
the forlorn hope that he still lives. The mirror remains unclouded. She goes to 
replace it in her handbag but, in doing so, notices that her coiffure is mis- 
placed. With an unconscious gesture, she tidies it . . . In this mime, the grief 
is as genuine as the vanity: and both are simultaneous. The character is 
instantly revealed in the round. We believe in her and our sympathy is 
engaged. 

The question is, can opera achieve such emotional reality? And would it be 
even wise to attempt it? 

Not being a composer myself, my answer may be out of turn. Whatever we 
do, we must not strain a fo'm; but content ourselves with working within its 
limits. And we do know that composers tend to simplify the most simple 
dramatic situation, to blacken the darkest character; and where there is virtue, 
hand it a halo. It is as though some inner necessity drives them to demand the 
reduction of character to its most obvious, and situation to its barest outline. 
They generally require one single mood precipitated with an aria without any 
looking over the shoulder. We know, too, of the fantastic suggestibility of 
music itself, how it can colour a cliché, and give the most bathotic platitude 
the intensity of a revelation or a new Commandment. And, also, that because 
the music will be unsingable, and the singer’s problem is easily solved—he 
needn't sing the music. But for the singer to play his part in the creation of 
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We invite our readers to try and name correctly the twenty artists whose 
photographs appear in these five pages, and also to name the opera and 
the part. With ONE exception, every singer has been heard in opera in 
this country during the last twenty or so years; the exception has been heard 
here in concerts. The artist however need not necessarily have sung the part 
in this country in which he or she is depicted. To the first correct or nearly 
correct solution opened, we will offer two free seats at Covent Garden or 
Sadler’s Wells, according to the reader’s own preference, or, in the case of a 
provincial reader who cannot reach London, a year’s free subscription to 
OPERA. Overseas readers may also enter, and the sender of the first correct 
solution received from abroad will receive a year’s free subscription. 
Closing date December 31, Great Britain; January 15, Overseas. Results in the 
February OPERA. 
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A Long-felt Need ? 


by Pennant Greaves 


In the Introduction to OPERA Vol. 1 two questions were left for time to 
answer. Was the publication ‘to fill a long-felt need,’ and was it ‘in response 
to popular demand?’ Perhaps sufficient time has elapsed for an attempted 
evaluation. Perhaps my merest smattering of knowledge qualifies me to make 
the attempt on behalf of the populace. 

I have been I hope a reasonably discriminating playgoer for twenty years. 
Until about six years ago I had not seen more than half a dozen operas, but 
following a visit of the Carl Rosa to my district at that time, I have managed 
to see about fifty more, as many as has been humanly possible under the 
circumstances—the circumstances being a distance of 80 miles from Covent 
Garden, the possession of a 1934 Austin Seven, and a full time occupation as 
a schoolmaster. I have no musical talent and very little musical knowledge. 
I therefore claim to be an average specimen of the new opera-going public, 
and I feel that I and people like me need encouragement if in this country 
we are to begin to feel for opera what they feel in Germany or Italy. 

How far then do I get this encouragement from OPERA? I first bought Vol. II 
No. 2 by accident, and was so delighted that I immediately procured all the 
back numbers. The reason for my pleasure was a simple one. During my 
previous opera-going I had studied the critics, and had been very distressed 
to find that nothing I had enjoyed had been at all good. The Carl Rosa 
appearing beneath serious critical comment, I had tried Sadler’s Wells. This 
company was considered apparently with the feelings that we schoolmasters 
express in our terminal reports in words to the effect that ‘he tries hard.’ This 
means that we can think of nothing positive, but.we do not want to hurt the 
child’s feelings. So to Covent Garden. Here we met the really naughty children 
who quite obviously ‘were not doing their best.’ And so it went on. The 
Vienna State Opera and the Wagner Scasons were ‘quite good but 
Glyndebourne, ‘had done much better work than this,’ while even the top-of- 
the-form La Scala ‘could do better.” 

Consequently, when I first read opERA I was agreeably surprised to find 
that I had been right to enjoy some of the things I had been guiltily enjoying 
despi‘e the critics. There seemed no reluctance to give praise, and when this 
was not possible there was an obvious desire to draw the veil of decency 
rather than exercise that snarling vituperation so much relished by the 
majority of critics. I felt that | was with people who were concerned with the 
making of music, not with taking it to pieces. Most important of all, my 
appetite was whetted. I felt after reading each number that I would cheer- 
fully chug many miles, not only to see Tannhdauser or Turandot about which I 
am fairly confident, but also Wozzeck or La Wally. 

Oh yes, opera fills a need as far as I am concerned even if it has not been 
long-felt. I do feel however, that if it is considered desirable to encourage 
the British opera-going public and to foster it until it is as opera-minded as 
the German public, more help could be given in at least two respects. 

First there is this matter of critical jargon. It is granted that everybody 
finds a use for technical terms, be he farm labourer or cabinet minister. But 
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most technicians reserve these terms for their trade journals. The dramatic 
critic in the Sunday paper does not sprinkle his article with references to 
drops, flats and battens, exit and throw away lines, anagnorisis and peripeteia. 
He tells us what he thinks about the play, the actors and the production. The 
music critic however is not so considerate. Admittedly it is more difficult to 
talk about a medium which is non-verbal. But is it really as difficult as it is 
made out to be? I myself possess an Oxford Companion and can look up a 
word like, let us say, cantilena when I come to it. I do so to find that the 
definition begins—‘the term nowadays usually indicates . . . .. Obviously then 
the term must be a very loose one. Could not the critic have chosen an 
English word with some established meaning, instead of one which ‘usually 
indicates’ something or other? 

Let us take two examples from opera. A certain conductor is criticised for 
his tempi. I ought to know what that means, it may be said. Well, I think I 
do, but I am uneasy lest there be an abstruse inner meaning and so consult 
the authority. ‘Tempo is merely the Italian for speed’ I am told. Could I 
not have been spared the humiliation of that ‘merely’ by being told that the 
conductor’s speeds were erratic? 

My next example may come in a different category. A tenor is taken to 
task for his appoggiature. This I find, means ‘not quite ornament’ and I am 
referred to an article on harmony. Perhaps this word does denote something 
for which there is no exact English equivalent. In that case it is an unavoidable 
technical term, and its use is justifiable, since it will serve either as a warning 
or as a challenge to the layman. But can we not have a gentleman’s agreement 
that when an Italian word is used it is because there is no English equivalent. 
The trouble is that my experience with tempi has made me suspect that even 
appoggiature may not be so very difficult after all. 

Allied to this is opERA’S habit of referring to works by their foreign titles, 
surprising in view of the blessing given to opera in English at Covent Garden. 
Madama Butterfly is not so very difficult of course, but having announced 
The Queen of Spades as a forthcoming production it is a little confusing to 
some of us to learn that a certain singer is to appear in Pique Dame. Much 
more difficult is the invariable practice of referring to arias—I dare not call 
them airs or songs—by their German or Italian words. The recent revival of 
Don Carlos was unashamedly in English. Do not the. many references to 
Eboli’s famous aria conjure up a delightful picture of the conscientious opera- 
goer diligently scanning his programme to find who is singing the eponymous 
hero’s doubtless sinister rival, Don Fatale? 

To anyone knowing the whole operatic vocabulary these remarks may seem 
excessively trivial. But surely the operatic world would rejoice if our public 
took as much interest in opera as is taken in Germany. And I believe I am 
right in saying that the German discusses Die Hochzeit des Figaro, and hums 
Reich mir de Hand mein Leben. 

My second point is this. My training as an opera-goer has been in the 
theatre, where my aim has been to enlarge my experience by seeing more 
and more plays. | have always deplored the cinemagoer who, ignoring the 
author, merely goes to see the work of his favourite star or director. Of 
course I like to see certain actors play Hamlet because I have yet to see a 
completely satisfying performance of this play. But though I should like to 
see Titus Andronicus, 1 feel that to see it once would be quite enough, 
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whatever the cast. But I am dismayed to find among opera critics something 
of that cinema mentality. Instead of discussing The Flying Dutchman, we get 
a comparison between Metternich and Kraus. Space cannot be found to 
describe The Secret Marriage at Bath, or The Quaker’s Opera at Leighton 
Park School, but pages are cheerfully devoted to yet another Carmen, Mimi, 
or Tosca. 

To sum up then, I feel that opERA could do more to contradict the impres- 
sion that opera-goers form a select coterie with a language of their own and 
with a specialist’s interest in technique. Some time ago I told my Sixth Form 
pupils that if they wished me to organise a party, hire a car for the 80 mile 
journey, and procure them good seats at Covent Garden I would do so, but 
that it would cost them 30/- each. I expected no response. To my amazement 
cight out of a possible ten consented with alacrity, so Carmen provided these 
17-year-old boys and girls with their first operatic experience. I shall not 
quickly forget the remark of one somewhat ebullient youth who had been 
unwontedly subdued all the evening. and who said after the long cramped 
drive home, ‘I have never enjoyed an evening like I have to-night.’ Here is a 
new, intelligent, but uninstructed opera-going public. The long felt need is 
surely the encouragement and instruction of this public. 





(1) Language—Technical terms. Used in OPERA only when no English 
equivalent can be found. Speed has too many associations, most of them quick, 
tempo has mostly musical associations, can be quick or slow, and is in com- 
mon use. Cantilena means to me what Oxford Companion says it ‘usually 
indicates,’ i.e., ‘smooth, melodious and not rapid vocal writing, or performance 
in that style’ (it is difficult to find a word even in the English language which 
is not susceptible to more than one dictionary meaning according to context). 
Appoggiature have of course harmonic implications, but in the instance com- 
plained of they were described as ‘intrusive,’ i.e., the singer added them to 
what the composer had written. Let us by all means have a gentleman's agree- 
ment about foreign words; | hoped we had started rather well by consistently 
using repertory and not repertoire. 

Operatic titles. Pique Dame was a foolish inconsistency of ours, but the 
opera is better known by that name. The confusion over the fatal Don would 
have been engaging, but we are very careful over our capital letters (see Vol. 
Il, page 210). I think the request for the names of arias (sorry, airs) to be in 
English is likely to prove something of a boomerang; if we are pressed too 
hard, we might try it. In this number, we could have referred to Oh, how 
dreadful, Then come, God of Love, and I remember. A propos of the last- 
named, Joan Cross once told me that she tried during the war to hear the 
record she made of it in a shop in (1 think) Bolton; the assistant said ‘I'm 
afraid we haven't got it by Joan Cross, but there’s a new record by Joe Loss. 

(2) Do we concentrate on the artist and ignore the work? I had hoped not. 
When reviewing works which have not been heard in England recently, we 
try to talk about the music at some length, but I think more people would be 
bored than helped by yet another (and, in the space available for reviews, 
superficial) discussion of Carmen or Tosca. I believe performance is a very 
important part of music, for the simple reason that music, which is designed 
to be heard, is inaudible without it. When we talk of performance, I hope it 
is from the musical, not the stellar, point of view.—Editor. 
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Style in Singing 
by David Franklin 
IlI—‘ words, words, words’. 


I hope you may remember that in the November OPERA we gingerly 
picked our way through the several misunderstandings and incoherences with 
which his correspondents greeted the Editor’s clear and simple suggestion in 
his May editorial that a national style of singing must come from ‘musical 
settings based on the speech rhythms, the shape, and the colour of the English 
language.’ There remain others to be dealt with, before we can begin to 
consider the conditions under which a national style of singing may grow, 
and typical of what lies in wait for us is another passage from the letter 
which Mr. Edward Hain wrote to the Editor. 

‘Now,’ says Mr. Hain, again seizing the Editor’s attention, ‘there is no such 
thing as a peculiar kind of larynx, which is English!’ This odd sentence 
exposes Mr. Hain, I think, to the danger of a retort that this is a peculiar kind 
of writing, which isn’t English. One guesses that Mr. Hain really means to 
say that there is no special type of larynx, which is peculiar to the English, 
and, if this is indeed what he is trying to say, one can only agree, for, as 
he continues, ‘There is only one kind of larynx, namely, the human larynx.’ 
That is very true. ‘Therefore,’ he argues himself into a non sequitur, ‘truly 
“natural” singing is the same thing for an Englishman as for the Italian, or 
anybody else.” But that is not true. Do all pianos sound the same because 
piano strings are of a uniform weight and texture? 

Mr. Hain writes as if the larynx were by itself responsible for voice produc- 
tion, whereas, as any singer or teacher will tell him, it is but one part of a 
complex and subtly-balanced mechanism. Physical characteristics common to 
a particular race will affect the balance of the mechanism, and so affect the 
sound which it produces. When I was an undergraduate, I was one of the 
chorus of the University Musical Society which gave at Cambridge a perfor- 
mance of a work by a distinguished foreign composer. When we first saw the 
chorus parts, the basses blinked incredulously at the very last note we had to 
sing, a bottom A—a minor third below Och’s bottom C! It looked an awful 
long way down—we were quite sure that it was a misprint, and no-one could 
sing it anyway, so for the whole of the term we very properly ignored it. 
When the composer himself came to conduct the performance, he found at 
his first rehearsal with the chorus that we were slyly singing the A an octave 
above the one which he had written. He looked at us reproachfully. “You 
are ver’ azletic yong man, he said, ‘You ‘ave eet up ‘ere’-—and he struck 
himself a terrible blow in the chest. We glanced down rather complacently at 
our bulging Light Blue torsos. ‘But you cannot zing zat note,’ he said, 
accusingly, and we shuffled our feet, indignant at being scolded for not being 
able to do what was clearly impossible anyhow. ‘In my country,’ said the 
composer, ‘The yong man ‘ave eet down ’ere—,’ and his hands lightly sketched 
in the a¢r a monstrous line of gargantuan bellies. “--And, he ended, dramati- 
cally, ‘Zey can zing my note! !’ 

It would possibly be unscientific to attach too much importance to this 
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particular incident, to try to establish, for instance, that there is a direct 
relationship between the size of the abdomen, and the lower range of the 
bass voice. But is it not equally unscientific for Mr. Hain to maintain that 
there is only one kind of larynx, and that therefore ‘natural’ singing is the 
same for everybody?—because it very obviously isn’t. The Italian’s ‘natural’ 
singing is different from the German’s. Russian basses are noted for the unusual 
depth and sonority of their voices. The Englishman’s ‘natural’ singing, the 
quality of his voice, is on the whole inferior to that of the Welshman. Is it 
too far-fetched to suggest that the physical build of the Welshman, his short, 
sturdy, thickset body, enables him to ‘support’ the voice, to control the stream 
of air which produces the sound, better than the Englishman? Is it too far- 
fetched to suggest that the typical shape of the Welsh head, with its broad 
forehead, its widely-set cheekbones, its width of jaw, enables the Welshman 
to ‘get the voice into the head, to mix into his voice the head resonances, 
which give the Welsh voice its typical brilliance? 

There are many other factors which one may consider. For example, how 
much of the quality of the Italian voice is due to the Mediterranean climate? 
(Has Mr. Hain noticed how often distinguished foreign singers who come to 
work here for a time find themselves completely bewildered, and their voices 
completely unsettled, by their first few weeks in the British climate?) Again, 
how much of the quality of the Welsh singing voice is due to the qualities 
of everyday Welsh conversation? We Englishmen refer deprecatingly to our 
own clipped speech—and foreigners caricature it—with its indeterminate 
vowels, its slurred and swallowed consonants, its studied casualness. The 
ordinary man-in-the-Welsh-street, chatting with his friends, has clear, briglit 
vowels, crisp and ‘forward’ consonants, and an upward lilt to his speech 
that makes him sustain his voice to the very end of each phrase. No wonder 
he sings well—for he even talks with a legato. It is a tired cliché to write of 
Welsh speech as being ‘musical, and sometimes we talk in our superior way of 
the Welshman’s speech as being ‘sing-song,” and we think that we are being 
critical. Instead, we pay him a compliment, for his everyday speech is half-way 
to singing. 

Is it then just a coincidence that these characteristics of Welsh speech are 
characteristics also of good Welsh singing? I'm much more cautious and 
modest than Mr. Hain, who high-handedly dismisses the question as one of 
mere identical larynxes. I believe that we must look farther than that, that 
there are many physical factors which affect the quality and the well-being of 
a nation’s voices—and that these factors are, perhaps consciously, perhaps 
subconsciously, taken into account by the composer when he writes for singers 
of his own country. 

Mr. Franklyn Kelsey is, in his own way, just as emphatic and sweeping as 
Mr. Hain. His view of the influence of nationality is extremely narrow. 
‘Where the nationality of the singer enters the picture, however,’ he says in 
his letter to the Editor, ‘is to be found in his adherence to the accepted 
national canon of emotional expression. It is not to be found—and must not 
be found—in his imposition of national speech rhythms upon the musical 
rhythms of the composer.’ ‘The accepted national canon of emotional expres 
sion’—I wonder what that means? It may be true, for instance; and to 
generalise very hastily, that the average Italian sings with enormous enjoyment 
and vigour, but with somewhat shallow emotional understanding, or that the 
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‘the average German sings with power and with discipline.’ 
Drawing by Milein Cosman 


average German sings with power and with discipline—but what is the 
accepted national canon of emotional expression for the Englishman? And 
who accepted it? 

In very broad terms, the ‘natural’ singing of a nation must obviously be 
governed by the physical and intellectual qualities of its people, and by its 
social and economic structure. For example, the singing of the American 
negroes has always been conditioned by their history of slavery. The influence 
of the Church was strong upon the course of Italian singing in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. But whatever influences Mr. Kelsey’s ‘accepted 
national canon of emotional expression’ can have upon the singer will be 
seen primarily in the way in which he uses his words. A singer expresses 
his emotion primarily with words. His phrasing is dominated by the shape 
of the words. One could sing, say, ‘Che gelida manina,’ substituting a series 
of ‘la, la, la’ sounds for the actual words. The melody would still be beautiful 
—but the phrasing would be meaningless. Listen to a singer—and I am 
thinking of one in particular whom I am much too discreet to mention— 
singing in a language of which he understands not a word, but in which he 
has taken the trouble to learn, like a parrot, a song or two. The voice is 
beautiful, diction, phrasing, and technique are impeccable—and it does not 
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—the average Italian sings with 
enormous enpoyment.’ 

Drawing by Milein Cosman 
mean a thing. But listen to the same 
man in his own language, and imme- 
diately, dealing with words which 
he understands, he takes on _ the 
authority, the dignity of a great 
artist. Words, words, words. 

But the importance of words to 
the singer does not mean that he 
must impose ‘national speech rhythms 
upon the musical rhythms of the 
composer.’ Nor did the Editor ever 
suggest that he should do so, for 
obviously the May editorial, which 
began this particular piece of may- 
hem, did no more than suggest that 
it was the responsibility of our com- 
posers to give singers settings which 
they could sing naturally, and in 
which they might create a_ national 
style. Mr. Kelsey has very clearly misunderstood the Editor, but there are 
several curious passages in his letter and in his book which suggest that he 
is pre-disposed to misunderstand the Editor. I read the technical chapters of 
his ‘Foundations of Singing’ with admiration for the care and width of his 
research, but I believe that his views of the relationship between words and 
music, between composer, singer, and poet, are confused and ill-founded. 

A phrase from Mr. Kelsey's letter—‘Speech accent, including poetic accent 

and another from his book—‘Speech, and especially poetic speech .. . 
—suggest that he makes what I frankly find a mysterious distinction between 
speech accent and poetic accent. Surely the truth is that we all use the same 
words—man-in-the-street, novelist, statesman, poet. Everyone pronounces the 
words of the language with the same stresses, stresses which have been deter- 
mined by etymology, by the common usages of our people for hundreds of 
years. The Man-in-the-Street-on-Holiday (‘I'll come down and find you on the 
beach’) is using the same sort of words, the same stresses, as the Statesman 
(‘We shall fight them on the beaches’) and the same words and stresses as the 
Poet (‘Once more unto the breach, dear friends’). The only difference is this, 
that in the casual conversations of the ordinary man the stresses of his speech 
are casual and unorganised. The statesman (like the novelist and the essayist 
and everyone else who writes consciously with a formal audience in mind) 
deliberately organises recurrent accent-patterns which underline the impact of 
what he has to say, which seize the attention of his audience, and which 
arouse emotional responses in them. The poet organises even more elaborate 
and complicated accent-patterns, to crystallise and underline his emotional and 
intellectual experiences. But, whoever uses them, words and their stresses 
remain the same, and poet and man-in-the-street draw upon a common vocabu- 
lary. There is no mysterious alchemy which produces a special kind of 
accent used only in poetry, and Mr. Kelsey does himself a disservice in main- 
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—is waving an enormous and seductive 
red herring.’ Drawing by Milein Cosman 


taining that he believes there is such a thing. 

He tries to draw another distinction be- 
tween ‘poetic accent’ and ‘musical accent’— 
‘A man may comply with the requirements 
of poetic accent or with those of musical 
phrasing, but he cannot comply simul- 
taneously with both.” Come, Mr. Kelsey 
not even when he sings (and the first 
example to come to my mind) Vaughan 
Williams’ ‘Silent Noon?’ On page 101 of his 
book Mr. Kelsey quotes an example from 
the song ‘The Road to the Isles,’ as an 
example of a setting which a good singer Z 
finds almost impossible to sing correctly ‘so 
strong is the force of the speech habit.’ 

Here Mr. Kelsey is waving an enormous and seductive red herring, for this 
is no more than an example of bad setting, of word-accents distorted by the 
note-values. Of course, we find it strange in the National Anthem to sing ‘CON- 
found their politics, when —con-FOUND it, sir—everyone knows that the 
accent is wrongly placed. But style can never be determined by the second- 
rate. And instead of giving us one example of one second-rate phrase that a 
singer finds difficult to sing right, Mr. Kelsey might have given us hundreds 
of examples of good settings that it is impossible for the singer to sing 








wrong. 
But let us be calm and clear-minded about this point. I wrote ‘impossible . . . 
to sing wrong’—not ‘impossible . . . to sing badly’ Heaven knows that there 


are so many singers, and so many pitfalls for the singer, that there will always 
be available an infinite variety of excellent or appalling performances of every 
conceivable song. But, whatever the singer’s voice and talent, if he sings what 
is written, he will be committed to the composer's accents. If the composer 
knows his job, the musical phrases will be based on speech-accents, and the 
singer will find it impossible to distort them. Indeed, in many cases—Britten’s 
‘How happy could I be with either,’ Warlock’s ‘Captain Stratton’s Fancy,’ ‘Wer 
ein Madchen. hat gefunden,’ Brahms’ ‘Der Gang zum Liebchen’—I could go on 
like this for hours—it is possible, so natural and easy is the setting, to speak 
the words in an ordinary conversational voice, and find that the words fit the 
music EXACTLY. 

Mr. Kelsey says on page 100 of his book ‘. . . the tendency of the unskilful 
singer is always to drop into speech rhythm, to the detriment of his musical 
rhythm. Nor would the result be so bad if the speech rhythm into which he 
drops could be the subtle and lovely rhythm of poetic speech.’ With the 
greatest possible respect for Mr. Kelsey personally, I cannot see that this passage 
means anything at all. The singer cannot ‘drop’ into this rhythm or that rhythm. 
He is, I repeat—and this is fundamental to a proper understanding of the prob- 
lems of style—committed to the accents selected and underlined by the composer. 
If the composer has done his work well, the music will be singable, whatever 
its quality, whatever its value. If the composer hasn’t done his work well, then 
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style, he must have settings, to return to the Editor’s words, ‘based on the 
speech rhythms, the shape, and the colour of the language.’ 

And the joke is that Mr. Kelsey knows this, and admits this, very well. ‘If 
the composer has not brought out the poetic accent by the way in which he 
shapes his phrases, the singer can do nothing to help him unless he ceases to 
sing and begins to speak . . .” he writes in his letter. In this one sentence Mr. 
Kelsey has contradicted himself, and destroyed his own claborate argument— 
the game is very much up. For, says Mr. Kelsey, by clear inference, if the 
singer wants, not to speak, but to sing, he must have phrases based on the 
‘poetic accent’—that is, on speech accents—and, if he doesn’t get them, he 
can’t help the composer. Come, come, Mr. Kelsey, confess—you've been on 
the Editor’s side all the time! 

‘The conversion of verbal rhythm into the terms of music is the task of the 
composer,’ adds Mr. Kelsey, again in his book, ‘and in the general run of 
cases, the singer should not seek to improve on his work.’ This is a handsome 
concession. But what Verdi, for instance, would have said to singers seeking 
‘to improve on his work,’ either in or outside the ‘general run of cases,’ is a 
delicious speculation. I propose to occupy myself with this fascinating thought 
until we meet again in the January OPERA. 





(Continued from page 678) 

the audience's attention is divided in opera between sound, word and scene, 
their concentration cannot be imposed upon. In a libretto, there is little time to 
extend or embroider. The action must move, the language must be transparent 
and lucid, never opaque and obscure; there is no time to unravel complex 
sentences or ponder the profounder thoughts. But even so, within such precise 
and excellent limitations of simplicity, I do not see why a certain degree of 
emotional flexibility should not be attempted; nor why the characters should 
be denied those inconsistencies which make them credible as adult human 
beings. To attempt the least, it should prove within the composer’s scope to 
show us the villain who believes he is good, or the woman who loves from 
pity rather than passion, and give us a suggestion of a character which we can 
recognise as existing outside of Peg’s Paper and The Eagle. 

Plainly, these possibilities cannot be explored in Grand Opera where none 
of the words are heard, none of the singers can act, and to quote Addison 
writing in The Spectator, 1711, ‘where nothing is set to music that is not 
nonsense.’ But surely in Chamber Opera some possibility exists and should be 
explored? Perhaps this thesis of mine can only be argued post facto? I 
certainly believe that opera can be great without being grand. 

In my next article, I intend to examine some of the technical difficulties 
considered from the point of view of the librettist. 

* * * 

The next number of OPERA will be mainly devoted to articles and features 
connected with Wozzeck which is due to receive its first British stage perfor- 
mance at Covent Garden next month. Contributors will include Erwin Stein 
on Wozzeck, The Music, Hugo Garten on Biichner, the playwright and Curt 
Prerauer on Erich Kleiber, the conductor. There will be a selection of 
Alban Berg’s own writings on Wozzeck, and several pages of photographs of 
past productions of this opera. In addition we will be publishing four opinions 
on the world premiere of Billy Budd and another article by Ronald Duncan. 
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Four Covent Garden Singers 
By Harold Rosenthal 


Continuing our policy of introducing to our readers foreign artists who are 
due to Sing in this country, we are publishing this month short biographies of 
three sopranos (Suzanne Danco, Christel Goltz, and Margherita Grandi) and 
one tenor (Hans Hopf) all of whom are appearing at Covent Garden during 
the current season. 


Suzanne Danco 

The Mimi in the current performances of La Bohéme at the Royal Opera 
House is the Belgian soprano Suzanne Danco, one of the most versatile of 
present-day singers. She was born in Brussels and after studying music and 
singing at the Brussels Conservatory she entered for a musical competition in 
Vienna where she won a prize. Having been heard by Erich Kleiber she was 
advised by him to study with the famous tenor Fernando Carpi, who was then 
resident in Prague. 

In 1940 she made her concert debut in Italy, where she was forced to remain 
during the war years. Her operatic debut followed in 1941 at Genoa where 
she was heard as Fiordiligi, a role she has since sung at La Scala, Edinburgh 
and the Aix Festival. 

She has sung at the leading Italian opera houses and among her outstanding 
successes were her appearances as Ellen Orford in the Italian premiere of Peter 
Grimes at La Scala under Serafin in 1947 (her Scala debut) and her 
appearances in Wozzeck at the San Carlo, Naples in the 1949-50 season, which 
the present writer will always remember. (See OPERA Vol. I, No. 2). 

Besides Fiordiligi, her interpretation of Donna Elvira in Don Giovanni has 
earned her great praise, and she has sung this part at virtually every 
Festival in Europe, including Florence, Edinbugh, Glyndebourne and Aix. 
Other roles in her extensive reper- 
tory include Euridice, the Countess 
(Figaro), Norina, Adina, Rosina (in 
its original form), Violetta, Desde- 
mona and Mélisande. 

Suzanne Danco’s great under- 
standing of modern music has resulted 
in her being engaged to sing in 
many modern works, and _ besides 
Wozzeck and Peter Grimes already 
mentioned, she has appeared in 
Oedipus Rex (Strawinsky), L’enfant 
et les Sortiléges (Ravel), Il volo di 
notte (Dailapicola). Apart from opera, 
her interpretation of both modern 
French songs and early Italian 
religious music has earned for her 
the highest praise. 


Suzanne Danco as Ellen Orford in 
‘Peter Grimes.’ Photo Crimella 























Right: Christel Goltz as Ariadne. 
Opposite: Margherita Grandi as Lady 
Macbeth. Photo McBean 


Christel Goltz 


Until last year the name of Christel 
Goltz meant little or nothing to the 
average British opera - goer, and, 
though soon after the war reports had 
been trickling in about a wonderful 
new Salome in Dresden, it was not 
until her appearances in Munich in 
the summer of 1950, that Western 
Europe began to take notice. 
Born in Dortmund, she began her 
studies in piano, dancing and singing 
in Munich when she was eighteen. 
Indeed it was as a dancer that she 
first started her musical career. The 
Deutches Biihnen Jahrbuch (German 
Theatre Year Book) for 1935 lists her 
as a member of the chorus at the small opera house at Fiirth (from where the 
Maidens in Meistersinger came to dance with the apprentices in Niirnberg!). 


For the 1935-6 season she was engaged at Plauen, and she is listed as a solo 
singer with the Dresden Staatsoper from the 1936-7 season onwards; her 
actual debut was made there in the part of Reiza in Oberon, and she remained 
a member of the company until the end of the 1949-50 season. 

Her roles at Dresden included Leonora in Fidelio, Fiordiligi, Martha in 
Tiefland, Salome, Ariadne, Oktavian, Elisabeth in Tannhduser, Desdemona, 
Tosca and the title part in Orff’s Antigonae which she created in the 1949-50 


season. 

From 1947 she divided her time between Dresden and Berlin, singing at 
both the Staatsoper and Stadtische Oper in the latter city. Her parts in Berlin, 
besides those already mentioned included Lisa in Pigue Dame, Jenufa, Amelia 
in Ballo in Maschera, Carmen, Leonora in Trovatore, and Arabella. 

Last year she appeared at the Vienna State Opera in a number of her out- 
standing parts to which was added the role of the Countess in Strauss’s 
Capriccio. Munich, Barcelona, Rome, Ziirich and Paris have all acclaimed her, 
and after her appearances at Salzburg this summer she went to the Colon, 
Buenos Aires, where she was heard in the title part of Elektra as well as in 
Lohengrin and Jenufa. Other parts in her vast repertory include Ariadne, 
Sieglinde, Senta, Kundry, Donna Anna and the Countess in Figaro. 

Christel Goltz is married to Theodor Schenk who was a pupil of Hindemith 
and a horn-player in the Dresden Staatskapelle; he now acts as her coach and 
accompanist, and is present at every one of her performances. 

She returns to Covent Garden to sing the part of Marie in Wozzeck and we 
can also expect to hear her again in Salome, in which part she made such a 
success last season. 
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Margherita Grandi 


Born in Tasmania of Irish and Italian parents, brought up in France and 
Italy; married to one of Italy’s leading scenic designers, taught by Giannina 
Russ, that briefly is the background of one of the most exciting operatic 
personalities of the present time, who returns to sing Tosca. 

Mme. Grandi made a comparatively late start to her operatic career, not 
making her debut until she was over thirty; this event took place at the Teatro 
Carcano in Milan in 1932 in the role of Aida. She came to La Scala for the 
1933-4 season to sing the part of Elena in Boito’s Mefistofele, and soon after 
was appearing in most of the major Italian Opera Houses. In Venice she was 
heard as Elisabeth de Valois, at Naples as Desdemona and Tosca, in Rome as 
Gioconda and Aida. One of the most interesting of her appearances was in 
the Italian premiere of Richard Strauss’s Friedenstag in 1940 at Venice. 

Her English debut was made at Glyndebourne in the last season before the 
war, when she sang Lady Macbeth in one of the most exciting performances 
that twentieth century opera-goers can remember. Then came the war, and 
although she sang occasionally in Italy during the war years, her British 
parentage did not exactly make things easy for her. But as soon as the war 
was ended she resumed her Italian career, singing in Rome, Trieste and Venice. 
She returned to this country in January 1947 to sing in Tosca at the Cambridge 
Theatre, following this with her reappearance as Lady Macbeth at the Edin- 
burgh Festival. Then came appearances as Donna Anna at the Cambridge 
Theatre in 1948, and as Amelia in Ballo in Maschera at Edinburgh later that 
year. On September 29 1949 she created the part of Diana in Bliss’s The 
Olympians at Covent Garden and later sang in Trovatore. 

Mme. Grandi has also sung in South America, Holland, Belgium and Egypt, 
and her repertory includes besides the parts already mentioned, Norma, The 
Countess in Figaro, Amelia in Boccanegra, Elvira in Ernani, Leonora in La 
Forza del Destino, Abigaille in Nabucco, and such rare operas as L’Incorona- 
zione di Poppea, Lo Schiavo (Gomez) and La Morte di Frine (Rocca). 


Hans Hopf 


‘The best German tenor since Voelker,” is how I have heard Hans Hopf 
described by more than one connoisseur of singing, and indeed his is one of 
the finest tenor voices to come out of Germany for many a year. A pupil of 
Paul Bender, he made his debut at Augsburg and was engaged subsequently 
by the Dresden Staatsoper. In 1946 he was engaged at the Berlin Staatsoper, 
and was heard in most of the leading German Opera Houses. He is one of 
the youngest singers ever to have earned the title of Kammersinger. 

After some guest appearances at Munich as Cavaradossi and as Paris in 
Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne he was invited to join the Munich Company in 
1949 and was heard as Tamino, Leukippos in Daphne, Canio, Luigi in 
Tabarro, Duca di Mantova, Dmitri in Boris, Pinkerton, Radames. In 1950-51 
he shared his time between Munich and Diisseldorf singing at the latter house 
in Tiefland, Aida and Freischiitz. 

At Bayreuth this year he sang the part of Walther in Meistersinger, which 
he will repeat at Covent Garden in December under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
After his Covent Garden appearances he goes to the Metropolitan, New 
York, to sing Walther, Don José and other roles in his repertory. 
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Fritz Busch 


An Appreciation 


The tragically sudden death of Dr. Fritz Busch at the close of the 1951 
Season at Glyndebourne and Edinburgh came upon all those who had worked 
with him throughout the season, as well as his large and devoted audience, 
with the shattering impact of the incomprehensible. 

It was in 1933 that, through the enthusiasm of Miss Frances Dakyns, Busch 
was first considered for Glyndebourne’s conductor. My husband, who had long 
admired Busch, immediately left for Copenhagen and put before him our 
hopes and ‘ shadow-policy,, which Busch warmly endorsed and immediately 
started to amplify. How much Glyndebourne’s initial success was due to him 
is already well known. It was he who brought Carl Ebert and it was they 
together who recognised the possibilities of unique collaboration in new and 
quite unusi al surroundings and circumstances, 

The grand sweep of the main stream of Busch’s life was music. There were 
few tributaries. No more devout high priest of his Art could have existed. 
His ambition was always to reveal the composer's intentions. Never was his 
object to interpret but always to try to reveal. Recently in looking through 
pre-war press cuttings I read: ‘ Dr. Busch never stood between us and Mozart’; 
and again: ‘ Fritz Busch’s whole performance glowed with passionate intensity, 
noble vigour and a wounding tenderness.’ How well these two comments sum 
up one’s memories! 

The tributaries were mainly of human importance. There was his passionate 
love of his country, love so sadly ruined for him and his family by the Hitler 
interlude; his enormous devotion to his family; rarely between husband 
and wife can there have been greater interdependence. Then too his pleasure 
in his circle of devoted friends, his joy in pouring out his favourite musical 
yarns, told over a glass of wine with the Gemiuitlichkeit of a collector 
exhibiting his favourite gems:—such as that of his first season at Glyndebourne 
when he called an orchestral rehearsal directly after lunch. The Orchestra were 
due for a cricket match against the village. There was no doubt in the mind of 
each and every cricketer that this Conductor, so obsessed with the pursuit of 
perfection, would ruin the match by forgetting the time! However, quarter of 
an hour before the match he laid down his baton with ‘ Gentlemen, Crocket!’ 

His desire to contribute something of lasting musical value to Britain was 
shewn by his anxiety whenever possible to use British singers. In 1939 this was 
proved by the fact that in Don Giovanni there were seven British singers out 
of a cast of eight and in Figaro eight out of eleven. Many young British 
conductors too will admit to musical enrichment by their work under him. Fritz 
Busch was not just a remote visiting conductor. He has left behind in Glynde- 
bourne a living memorial to his endeavour to make Opera a new force in the 
lives of the British people by his eternal quest for beauty and perfection 
through immaculate attention to detail. One believes too that he has left an 
awareness of this quest in the seeds he planted in the hearts and minds of the 
innumerable artists and musicians who worked under him. Many there must 
be who will join with us in deep gratitude as well as in profound mourning. 


Audrey Christie. 
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‘It’s all right Butterfly,’ says Puccini . 


The Secret Life of Madam Butterfly 
by Stirling Dick 


There was no reason at all why Pinky—I always called him Pinky when we 
weren't singing—shouldn’t have made a good husband. After all, he would 
have had his pension from the U.S. Navy by now. Once he grew up we could 
have been very happy. 

But you know what Puccini was. After Bohéme he used to get sore if a 
heroine was still alive when the curtain came down. 

I never like that Sharpless. Not from the first time we meet. That, you may 
recall, was just after my entrance. Rather an effective one, if I may say so. 

Off the record (DB3860) my original entrance is just a couple of flutes, an 
oboe and a side drum. After I meet Sharpless I insist on something better. 

‘If you don’t want me to spit in his eye on the opening night,’ I tell 
Giacomo, ‘ you got to do something.’ I settle for a real entrance. 

It still beats me how Sharpless ever got into the U.S. Consular Service. I've 
met some regular guys there, but that Sharpless is a heel. I overhear him trying 
to stop Pinky and me getting married. 

Toscanini warns me against him at rehearsals. ‘Watch out for that Sharpless, 
says Toscanini. 

Well, I’m just a little home town girl and Pinky starts getting fresh. Or is it 
Puccini? I tackle him about it. 

‘It’s all right, Butterfly,’ says Puccini. He pats my hand. ‘ This is all on 4 
high artistic level.’ 
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‘Well I’m just a little home town girl.’ 


I look at him right in the eye. 
‘What about Tosca?’ I say. 

‘Ah, Floria!’ says Puccini. “What 
a woman!’ 

‘And that Mimi, huh?’ 

‘Ah, Mimi!” says Puccini. ‘What a 
girl!’ 

But when he sees how I feel about 
it he starts foxing. Tells me they 
were tragedies. I wonder. Neither of 
those dames had a U.S. sailor making 
passes at them. And look wha. hap- 
pened to them. 

I was hardly out of high school at 
the time. Just a child. I trust Puccini. 
and before I know what’s going on 
around the place I’m a child wife. 

Sure, I don’t blame Pinky so much. 
After all, what can you expect from a tenor in the Navy? But I thought 
better of Puccini. Good grief! I was only fifteen! 

One fine day (but a whole lot louder than that) Puccini is at the piano. I 
glance over his shoulder and when I see the way the score is shaping I reckon 
it’s time for a showdown. 

‘Look, Giacomo,’ I say. ‘I got something to tell you.’ 

He acts uncomfortable. He tries to change the subject by telling me about 
a dandy sequence he has worked up for a flower duet. 

‘I'm worrying about another kind of duet,’ I tell him. ‘ You can start 
scoring for harps.” 

Puccini looks doubtful. He recalls that Donizetti did things to harps. He 
says they are a bit corny nowadays. 

‘Then you can hire a celestial choir.” I say, ‘I'm going to have a baby,’ 

I give Puccini an angle. He starts 
hitting the piano and I can’t get a 
word out of him. Sure, I might as 
well be single again. 

Then he stops and his eyes go all 
dreamy. He talks about his inter- 
mezzo. 

‘Intermezzo nothing,’ I say. ‘What 
about me and the baby?’ 

Puccini isn’t listening. And when I 
put in my two bits he says, sharply, 
‘Madam’ That’s another angle. Before 
that the opera was just ‘Butterfly.’ 








a U.S. sailor making passes at 
them— Drawings by Leo Hardy 
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I pull a fast one on Pinky over that gunboat, though. I'll say! 

Puccini is all set for bringing the tenor back in a P. & O. liner. First-class. 
But he falls for it when I tell him how dandy a cannon-shot will be in Act II, 
Scene 1. P. & O. liners don’t carry cannon. 

Sure, it’s also against regulations for officers in the U.S. Navy to take their 
wives to sea in gunboats. Pinky is court-martialled and loses seniority. 

Serve him right for being mean to me, the big palooka! 


News 
Verdi Celebrations 

A special season of operas was held in Verdi's birthplace at Busseto, from 
August 19 to September 2. An outdoor theatre constructed for the occasion 
in the Piazza Verdi, was the scene of Rigoletto, Otello and Aida. 

The Teatro Verdi, where the season concluded with two performances of 
Falstaff under Alberto Erede, has a capacity of only 600, in contrast to the 
outdoor theatre, which seated about half of Busseto’s population of 8,700. 
Since Toscanini’s scheduled appearances had been cancelled and Macbeth 
dropped from the repertory, a number of visitors who might have made the 
hazardous trip by a swaying, one-car train from Parma or Fidenza, did not 
show up. The few who did come from afar were rewarded by two days of 
brilliant sunshine, visits to Verdi's birthplace at La Roncole and the Villa 
Sant’Agata with its superb collection of memorabilia, and a chance to 
experience the rustic hospitality of the town’s one inn, the Albergo Sole. As 
it was, the Teatro Verdi was packed to the rafters with Bussetiani and their 
visitors, who listened patiently on the first night to the 40-minute long 
reminiscences of the chosen orator, Ildebrando Pizzetti. 

The Falstaff of September | and 2 was given with the scenery of twenty-five 
years earlier, when Toscanini was the director, and Stabile’s Falstaff a newer, 
though scarcely more admirable, characterisation than it is today. This year 
Stabile took on the considerable task of producer as well as singer, and carried 
it through with no perceptible signs of fatigue on stage. The poetry of Quand 
ero paggio, the hushed magic of the final scene, the bravado and triumph of 
the duets with Quickly and Ford, and the exquisite delivery of such lines as 
‘Versiam un po’ di vino nell’'acqua di Tamigi’"—were delivered with the polish 
and finesse of ageless interpretation. 

Palombini, tall and handsome as Meg, and Emma Tegani, a splendid Alice, 
these merry wives, led by the exuberant and brassy Cloe Elmo, resembled a 
Jan Steen come to life. Renato Capecchi was an able Ford, though somewhat 
mannered in his acting. Nicola Monti and Maria Minazzi, as the young lovers. 
overdid their advances somewhat, but both sang very well, Minazzi having a 
little difficulty with the top notes. 

Altogether the opera was excellently staged, and the problems of the small 
theatre well surmounted. Some of the humour of Falstaff’s followers and Dr. 
Caius did not come off; one wished for a Nessi in one ox the tenor réles, 
sung in this production by Wladimiro Badiali (Caius) and Angelo Mercuriali 
(Bardolfo); Marco Stefanoni was a satisfactory Pistola. The only serious draw- 
back to the production was the hurried and thoughtless conducting of Erede, 
which was particularly damaging to the poetry of the final scene. He led the 
orchestra of the Parma Conservatory. Richard Repasse. 
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The Piazza Verdi, Busseto. 


Each year the town of Siena collaborates with the resident Accademia 
Chigiana in sponsoring a Settimana Musicale; this year, the eighth in the 
Series was devoted to the work of Verdi and included two performances each 
of his operas Nabucco and Falstaff. Mariano Stabile produced Falstaff with 
substantially the same treatment and several of the same singers as in his 
production at Bussetto. The Bussetto performance is described elsewhere in 
these pages and so the production will not be reviewed again in detail here. 
At Siena, Franco Capuana conducted the Orchestra dell’Accademia Musicale 
Chigiana, with great wit and precision and a golden unity of ensemble. Bui 
dramatically and visually the standard of production fell far below that of 
the music—the direction was clownish and heavy-handed and the sets were 
the tasteless jumble of red-brickery and yew-hedgery which, if we may judge 
from the Scala’s production here last year, seem to be the accepted medium 
for Italian interpretations of the opera. But it was fascinating to notice that as 
always in Italian performances, weaknesses were quite transcended in the las: 
act where all the disparate elements of lighting, scenery and production were 
triumphantly resolved into an enchanted chiaroscuro of joyous romanticism. 

In presenting Verdi’s first and last full-scale operas, Siena offered an 
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intriguing contrast in operatic style. Whereas the aesthetic value of many of 
his operas is diminished by the poor quality of the libretti, for Nabucco as 
with Boito for Falstaff, he had the collaboration of an intelligent writer 
Temistocle Solera who skilfully constructed an endearingly fantastic version of 
the story of Nebuchadnezzar, with a pleasing confusion of mistakenly 
identified daughters and a happy ending in which the repentant Nabucco is 
converted to the worship of Jehovah. And as always in the essentially 
unrealistic art of opera, this fantasy in the story does not hinder, but assists 
imaginative acceptance of the work. The theme of the opera is the conflict 
between the rival races of Hebrews and Assyrians, a conflict expressed as 
much through the comment and action of the chorus as by the soloists 
Obviously therefore the dramatic importance of the chorus must constantly 
be given visual expression through movement and grouping, otherwise the 
significance of the opera will be lost. Unfortunately at Siena the producer 
failed to give any shape or meaning to the movements of his cast, so that the 
opposition of the two races was ineffectively expressed and there was little 
visual response even to the great climaxes—the thunderbolt which hurls 
Nabucco’s crown from his head, the shattering of Baal’s idol or Abigaille’s 
death-agonies at the feet of the Hebrews. Where the producer had failed, the 
chorus-master did little to stir the chorus into action. It was curious that 
singers with such stirring music to perform could in fact remain so damply 
apathetic, but most of the time they sang as listlessly as they acted. Even the 
great Va pensiero chorus, which because of its originally nationalist signifi- 
cance is so dear to-the Italian heart, was performed with an awe-stricken 
insensibility to phrasing and emotion. Certainly most of the faults apparent 
at Siena may be blamed on the particular festival conditions, whereby leading 
Italian conductors, singers and players are engaged to perform with a local 


Verdi's birthplace at La Roncole, near Busseto. 
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‘Nabucco’ at the Teatro dei Rinnovati, Siena. Photo Grassi 


choir after very few rehearsals, but even so, one might have expected more 
resolution from the conducting of Emidio Tieri, who handled the orchestra 
effectively, but rarely exerted firm control over what happened on the stage. 
The most successful aspect of the production were the sets and costumes 
by Bruno Montonati who in re-creating the antique world of the Old Testa- 
ment found inspiration in the paintings of Poussin and his contemporaries. 

Among the soloists Rina Corsi sang pleasingly and sympathetically as 
Fenena, though the part is really too high for her mezzo-soprano voice. Carlo 
Tagliabue’s Nabucco was majestic and commanding in appearance but his 
voice seemed tired and lacked flexibility and roundness of tone. Lucia Kel- 
ston. the American soprano, dealt magnificently with the extremely difficult 
role of Abigaille. One suspects that the vocal pyrotechnics of the part are as 
yet too exacting for her—there were signs of strain in the upper register, 
though in the lower and middle ranges her voice had full and excellent 
quality—but there are few Italian singers who will dare to risk the part, and 
she deserves nothing but praise for the energy and effectiveness of her attack. 
As yet her dramatic technique is imperfect, but she has obviously a con- 
siderable natural ability which could be developed by an intelligent producer. 
Zaccaria was sung by Cesare Siepi and it was wholly appropriate and drama- 
tically very effective that the most commanding voice and presence in the 
opera should be those of the High Priest of Jehovah, the personification of 
triumphant Hebrew piety. 

Of the two operas performed in Siena, Falstaff was the more satisfactory 
because Stabile’s ready-made and mainly traditional production of Falstaff 
achieved a unity—even though a unity which was questionable. One enjoyed 
the performance of Nabucco rather for what it could have been than for 
what it was, but it was none the less stimulating enough to indicate how 
exciting and rewarding the opera could be if given elaborate care and prepara- 
tion. An effective presentation in England is long overdue. Anthony Besch. 
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America. 


Curt Weiler sends the following report of the world premiere of David 
Tamkin’s opera The Dybbuk which received its first performance at the New 
York City Centre on October 4, 1951. 

There can be no denying that on the whole this is an important work. 
David Tamkin has written pages of truly stirring and moving music, his 
craftsmanship is undisputable, his flair for dramatic intensity augurs well for 
future works he may write (or may have already written since he composed 
The Dybbuk about 20 years ago). 

Yet it is doubtful if this opera will be accepted generally for there are 
serious flaws: The subject is gloomy and heavily weighted down with a 
Chassidic mysticism whch can be understood and appreciated only by those 
familiar with Eastern-Jewish lore. The music, despite its many inspired 
moments, is not consistently strong enough to overcome these draw-backs. The 
third act in particular falls off just at the point where the work should have 
risen to a great climax. Here the composer resorts to the spoken word, with 
fatal results. 

The Opera presents enormous difficulties, which were mastered by this 
Company to an amazing degree. In fact, this production is the greatest of the 
many fine achievements by this institution under the outstanding leadership 
of Laszlo Halasz. One does not know what to admire more: the orchestra 
under Josef Rosenstock, the characteristic dances, the splendid settings by 
Mstislav Dobujinsky, or the work of the large and we!l integrated cast, headed 
by Rounseville (alternating with Vroons) Mack Harrell, Winters, Gauld 
(alternate: Scott). The only important female part was entrusted to Patricia 
Neway, who gave a moving portrayal, though one had wished for a warmer 
and more flexible voice. 

The opera received an enthusiastic reception. The three scheduled perfor- 
mances were insufficient to meet the demand for tickets. Two extra 
performances were added and sold out at once. 

Besides a world premiere the City Centre’s season included the American 
premiere of Wolf-Ferrari’s Quattro Rusteghi. lt is incomprehensible that this 
gem of an opera buffa had to wait 45 years before it came to our shores. It 
received an admirable performance. Haslasz as conductor, Erhardt as Stage 
Director and Dobujinsky as scenic designer outdid themselves to make this 
evening memorable. No finer performance can be imagined. The audience 
enjoyed the work immensely and for this great credit is due the witty and 
singable English version of Edward Dent. Outstanding in the company oi 
singers were: Shirley Russell, Margery Mayer—a fine contralto, Frances 
Yeend and Ellen Faull, among the men James Pease and Norman Scott were 
hilarious. 

The revival of Rigoletto was under the baton of Morel, who usually is in 
charge of the French wing, but proved equally at home here. Of the singers 
mention must be made of Lawrence Winters, who undertook the title part 
for the first time in his career—on very short notice when Theo Baylé became 
indisposed; Poleri was the Duke and Rivera the Gilda. 

The roster of the City Opera is much the same as in previous seasons. 
Vroons, Harre!l, Aric returned after an absence of one or more seasons. Hat- 
rell sang several new réles among them his first Hans Sachs, Poleri enlarged 
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Rossi-Lemeni as Boris. Photo Dinami 


his repertory considerably, while a 
new ‘find,’ Wesley Dalton, promises 
much; his debut as Pinkerton was a 
rousing success. The only newcomer 
from abroad was the Dutch baritone 
Theo Baylé, who did not justify the 
great advance fanfare given him. 
Two young American baritones 
proved far superior; Michael Bondon 
and Mac Morgan. The latter has pre- 
viously won great acclaim in several 
important parts he sang at Tangle- 
wood. 

The repertory— aside from the 
above mentioned works—consisted of 
the familiar works Aida, Carmen, 
Traviata, Butterfly and the perennial 
favourite The Love for Three Oranges. 
The successes of last season, Manon 
and Meistersinger were held over. 

Reports from San Francisco would indicate that the great sensation of the 
recent opera season was the debut of Nicola Rossi-Lemeni in the title part of 
Boris Godounoy. Cecil Smith and other leading American critics all hail him 
as the finest Boris since Chaliapin. He was also heard as Padre Guardiano in 
La Forza del Destino with Herva Nelli as Leonora, Kurt Baum as Alvaro and 
Robert Weede as Don Carlo. Other interesting events in this season were the 
revival of Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette in which Jussi Bjérling and Bidu Sayao 
gave much pleasure, the assumption for the first time in San Francisco by 
Stella Roman of the part of the Marschallin in Rosenkavalier with Thebom as 
Oktavian and Uta Graf as Sophie, Astrid Varnays first Fidelio, with Janssen 
singing Pizarro, and Franz Vroons’s San Francisco debut as des Grieux in 
Massenet’s Manon with Bidu Sayao. 


Austria. 


The Vienna Staatsoper continued its season at the Theater an der Wien with 
a revival of Ariadne auf Naxos conducted by Ciemens Krauss, with Zadek, 
Ralf, Lipp and Jurinac; at later performances della Casa sang the part of 
Ariadne and Peter Anders that of Bacchus. Jurinac has also been heard as 
Donna Elvira and Micaela. Hans Hopf sang in a number of performances 
before he came to London, and was heard as Don José and Walther; Hotter 
appeared as Escamillo, the Hollander, Don Giovanni, Baromeo (Palestrina), 
and Wotan in Die Walkiire; in this latter opera Grob-Prandl was Briinnhilde, 
Hilde Konetzni Sieglinde and Max Lorenz Siegmund. 

At the Volksoper Lehar’s Giuditta has been given many times with great 
success, Welitsch has been heard in the title part with Karl Friedrich and 
Alfred Jerger. Der Freischiitz was given with Esther Rethy, Giinther Treptow 
and Fritz Krenn and Kienzl’s Evangelimann with Jurinac and Treptow. 
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Germany 


Berlin. Horst Koegler sends the following brief comments on the recent 
Festival performances at the Stidtische Oper. Menotti’s The Consul was, as 
might have been expected, a great success. Naturally the work reflects the 
particular conditions of present-day Berlin, and it was viewed primarily as a 
political work, and only in the second place as an opera. Adolf Rott was the 
producer and with the help of Robert Kautsky and the composer’s agreement, 
reinforced the ensemble scenes by the use of a chorus and a revolving stage. 
Inge Borkh sang the part of Magda Sorel, Hans Heinz Nissen was John, 
Johanna Blatter the Mother, Karina Kurtz the Secretary and Laszlo Szemere 
Nika Magadoff: Arthur Rother conducted. 

Malipiero’s / Capricci in its world premiere and Marcel Delannoy’s Puck in 
its first German performance were both coolly received, despite the efforts of 
producers and conductors; the singers were no more than average. In contrast, 
Strawinsky’s Oedipus Rex with Helmut Krebs in the title part, Maria von 
Ilosvay as Jocasta and Gottlob Frick as Tiresias received a first rate perfor- 
mance under the direction of Ferenc Fricsay, with settings by Caspar Neher. 

Welitsch was heard in a new production by Tietjen of Salome, Suzanne 
Juyol of the Paris Opéra made a most positive impression in the parts of 
Briinnhilde and Isolde, and the Hamburg Opera brought its production of 
Britten’s Beggar's Opera, scoring an artistic success. 

At the Komische Oper in the same city, Walter Felsenstein’s brilliant 
production of Carmen was revived, with Jarmila Ksirowa in the title part, 
Elfriede Trétschel as Micaela, Walter Zeister as José and Georg Mund as 
Escamillo. This was followed by performances of Freischiitz, and Zeller’s 
V ogelhandler. 
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Frankfurt. The 1951-2 season will 
include the first performances in 
Frankfurt of Dessau’s Das Verhor 
des Lukullus, Britten’s Billy Budd, 
Dallapiccola’s // Prigionero and 
Petrassi’s La Follia di Orlando. At 
Wiesbaden the season’s plans have 
been somewhat revised and there are 
a number of changes in the list of 
revivals listed in the October OPERA 
(page 588). The season will now in- 
clude new productions of Die Ent- 
fiihrung, Der Freischiitz, Oberon, Die 
Walkure, Elektra, Nabucco, Turan- 
dot, Carmen, Hoffmanns Erzahlungen, 
Si jétais roi (Adam), Peer Gynt 
(Egk), Simon Bolivar (Milhaud) and 
Billy Budd in its German premiere. 


























Helmut Krebs (Oedipus) and Maria 
von Ilosvay (Jocasta) in ‘Oedipus 
Rex.’ Photo Ingeborg Thal 
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Above: The new ‘Salome’ production at the Berlin Stadtische Oper, with 
Welitsch. Photo Enklemann 


Below: scene from Malipiero’s ‘1 Capricci’ at Berlin. Photo Enklemann 
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Maria Callas (Tosca) and Paolo Silveri (Scarpia) in Rio de Janeiro 


Italy 
o 

Cynthia Jolly writes: Following at a discreet distance in the wake of the 
Rake's Progress at the Venice Festival, came two small operas La Clementina 
(Boccherini) and Comedy on the Bridge (Martinu), and a lugubrious ballet 
(Lupi’s Orfeo). Both operas were written by men not normally associated with 
opera and separated by 150 years of theatrica! development, and both were 
conducted and produced by Issay Dobrowen and Gerardo Guerrieri. Dobrowen 
made an excellent job of the Martinu which suited his passion for strict tempi 
and clear outlines, while he often did violence to the gentle pathos of 
Boccherini’s only opera La Clementina. 

Written in 1786 for an aristocratic household in Madrid, La Clementina is 
as Italian as its description zarzuela is Spanish. Ephrikian’s reduction of it to 
a one-act opera buffa in two parts makes of it a slight, agreeable work in which 
each character finds his state of mind exactly mirrored in musical terms. 
Although the plot has echoes of Cosi fan Tutte and Figaro, the feeling is 
closer to Gluck or Pergolesi than to Mozart. 

A number of well-known young Italian singers gave an admirable demon- 
stration of teamwork: Alda Noni played the Despina-like poor relative whos 
manages all the helpless aristocrats: what most astonishes me about her is her 
resourceful array of clever gestures and, tiny as she is, her ability to use and 
dominate the whole stage. Elena Rizzieri, who played the lovelorn Ciementina 
has style and admirable vocal contro! though she is co!dly impassive. Graziella 
Sciutti’s voice has an incisive edge to it which makes it seem smaller than it 
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probably is but her kittenish charm made a graceful foil of Clementina’s 
younger ‘sister. Giulietta Simionato, who played the despotic mother, has a 
tendency to rattle and I suspect a lack of sympathy with this type of music. 
Petre Munteanu’ was satisfactory as one of the lovers (but how strange his 
mouth movements are when singing!) anti-Sesto Bruscantini was good as a 
much-baited music-master though his usually attractive voice sounded muffled. 
There was an unfortunate lack of balance as Clementina’s tenor, Alfredo 
Bianchini, was unable to sing his part. 

That Comedy on the Bridge was originally intended for radio transmission 
(it was first performed on Prague Radio in 1937) is evident from the self- 
sufficiency of the orchestral score and the well-differentiated vocal lines with 
their clearly audible syllabic declamation. It puts a number of characters 
together on to a bridge in wartime, and closes the bridge at both ends by two 
numskulled enemy sentries (speaking parts) who in an obsession to duty allow 
them on but not off. The amorous complications of the two couples and the 
riddle-haunted schoolmaster make for some superb Rossini-like ensembles 
until all their troubles are temporarily eclipsed by the blowing-up of the 
bridge. They are rescued by the parachutists of the victorious army who arrive 
on ropes to a brilliant little military march like the one in Kodaty’s Hdri 
Janos. It is in fact exuberant fantasy which was heightened to an almost 
ludicrous level of farce by Maccari’s bizarre fancy-dress costumes, disappoint- 
ing after the promising drop-curtain. The score, a compact and well-balanced 
modern handling of Czech folk-elements, Rossini and Brahms(!) was normality 
itself beside the pantomime antics on the stage (including giant fishes who 
rose threateningly from back-stage half-way through). 

The cast played up with rollicking good humour and expertly synchronised 
movements. Clara Petrella was striking as Popelka, she is a splendid resonant 
and sensuous lyric soprano with little inclination to sing below mezzo-forte. 
Jolanda Gardino, Franco Calabrese, Afro Poli and Agostino Lazzari were the 
other singing characters. 


South America 

The German season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires continued with a 
remarkably successful production of Elektra in which Christel Goltz in the 
title part was particularly outstanding. Res Fischer sang Klytemnestra, Sofia 
Bandini, Chrysothemis and Karl Kronnenberg, Orestes. Karl Béhm conducted 
and Otto Erhardt was the producer. The revival of Lohengrin was not up to 
standard, Christel Goltz was somewhat miscast as Elsa, and Res Fischer, Karl 
Kronnenberg and Josef Greindl were somewhat routine; the title part was 
sung by Fehenberger. Conductor and producer were again Béhm and Erhardt. 

Our correspondent in Rio de Janeiro reports that Renata Tebaldi scored a 
great personal triumph in La Traviata, her debut in Rio; this was followed by 
performances of Bohéme, Aida and Tosca. In this latter part she received one 
of the greatest ovations in recent years. Maria Callas was not apparently in 
her best voice, and though her Norma was well received, neither her Tosca 
nor Violetta came up to her reputation. Interesting events included perfor- 
mances of Orfeo with Barbieri in the title part, Manon Lescaut with Barbato 
and Gigli, // Barbiere di Siviglia with Dolores Wilsoni, Tito Gobbi, Cesare 
Valetti and Giulio Neri, Manon with Maria sa’Earp and Giuseppe di Stefano, 
and Gomez’s Lo Schiavo with Barbato, Mascherini, Modesti and Carlos Walter. 
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Gramophone Records. 


Complete Recordings _ 
Der Freischiitz: with Alfred Poell (Prince Ottokar), Franz Bierbach (Kuno), 


Hans Hopf (Max), Marjan Rus (Kaspar), Karl Donch (Kilian), Otto 
Edelmann (A Hermit), Siegert Reinhold (Samiel), Maud Cunitz (Agathe), 
Emmy Loose (Aennchen), Maria Schober, Anna Felbermayer (Brides- 
maids), Vienna State Opera Orchestra and Chorus, conducted by Otto 
Ackermann. 6 sides Decca L/P LXT2597-9. 

There will be very few complaints about the actual choice of material for 
Decca’s first three complete operatic recordings, as none of the operas has 
previously been available in England in complete form. Weber’s Der Frei- 
schiitz is full of beautiful music, and is an important landmark in the history 
not only of opera but of the whole romantic era. Everyone, certainly every 
gramophone enthusiast, knows the great solos of Agathe—her unsurpassed 
scena, and the wonderfully beautiful Und ob die Wolke, with its cello obbligato 
—or the big tenor aria Durch die Walder; many people are acquainted with 
Aennchen’s two solos and with the Hermit’s utterance in the last act. These 
have not been ignored by the gramophone and one singer after another has 
recorded them with a regularity which would have been monotonous if the 
companies had not managed to keep one step ahead by deleting previous 
versions each time they issued a new one. As I write, the catalogues are 
fairly empty of all but the overture, so that a set of Frieschiitz appears to have 
few rivals. 

This performance has a lot to recommend it: Ackermann, the conductor, 
is responsible for a vigorous reading and secures good playing from the 
orchestra; the balance between voice and orchestra is better than usual; the 
spoken dialogue is reduced to the necessary minimum but not below it; and, 
apart from one or two repeats, the score is recorded complete. Against this, 
there is the often peculiar sound of the strings (is it an idiosyncracy of my 
ear that | do not often care for Decca’s 1/p recording of the strings, or 
do other people have the same difficulty?); and there are some tempi that 
may be the fault of either conductor or singer but are certainly detrimental 
to the music. The cast itself is of only average merit. Much the best of the 
singers are Otto Edelmann, no less sonorous and authoritative as the Hermit 
than he has been every time I have heard him on records or in real life, and 
Emmy Loose, whose bright-voiced Aennchen is fluent and full of charm. Hans 
Hopf, who considerably impressed me when I first heard him (as Radames 
last June), sounds less at home in front of a microphone than he did on the 
stage. Even the splendour of the actual voice, which was so very much in 
evidence in real life, is to some extent lost in recording, and some intrusive 
gulping and a certain clumsiness of technique here assume disturbing propor- 
tions. His performance of Durch die Walder compares badly with Tauber's 
or Roswaenge’s, and only in the Wolf’s Glen scene does his voice ring out 
with the freedom I was expecting from it. Marjan Rus, though by no means 
on the level of Weber in the arias, is just about adequate as Kaspar—but 
this is a great réle, and in a recording mere adequacy is surely not enough. 
Poell and Bierbach are good in small parts, and Siegert Reinhold is impres- 
sively sinister in the speaking réle of Samiel. The real drawback to this cast 
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is its Agathe, Maud Cunitz, whose singing as recorded here seems to possess 
very few of the necessary attributes. Leise, leise is not at all well sung, her 
lack of legato being exposed by the brisk tempo she adopts for the andante 
section, her inadequate technique by the correspondingly slow tempo at which 
she takes the allegro at the end. 

This set is not a failure, far from it. It would be worthwhile if only for 
the splendid performance (and recording) of the Wolf’s Glen scene, which 
occupies almost the whole of side 4. Musically, the scene is most thrilling, and 
it has an interest far beyond its prophetic qualities, which remarkably antici- 
pate Wagner. If anyone wants to buy only one record, let him begin with 
this. If he takes the whole set, he will find a respectable performance, marred 
by some unexciting singing, but I think the (to English ears) comparatively 
unfamiliar music will prove some recompense for any shortcomings in respect 
of performance. 

Carmen: with Suzanne Juyol (Carmen), Janine Micheau (Micaela), Denise 
Boursin (Frasquita), Jacqueline Cauchard (Mercédeés), Libero de Luca 
(José), Julien Giovannetti (Escamillo), Marcel Enoy (Morales), Henri 
Médus (Zuniga), Serge Rallier (El Ramendado), Jean Vieuille (El 
Dancairo), Pierre Germain (Lillas Pastia), Orchestra and Chorus of 
Opéra-Comique, Paris, conducted by Albert Wolff. 6 sides Decca 
L/P LXT2615-7. 

Once upon a time—and not so long ago at that—you could buy records of 
Carmen by many of the greatest exponents of the title réle. In 1939, it was a 
question of choosing between Gabriella Besanzoni, Raymonde Visconti and 
Aurora Buades in the three complete recordings, and between the individual 
discs of Farrar, Supervia, Calvé Thorborg, Cristoforeanu, Kemp, Wettergren, 
d’Alvarez, Gay, Cavalieri and Cernay. 

In 1951, the complete recording with Besanzoni (by repute, one of the 
greatest of modern Carmens), can still be obtained, but your choice of indivi- 
dual discs lay until recently between the Carmens of Supervia, Pederzini and 
Edith Coates. In the last month or two, the situation has somewhat improved 
with the announcement of H.M.V.’s new ‘Archive series, which includes (at 
22/114d. for 12” records, and 15/1 for 10”) Carmen records by Sigrid Arnold- 
son, Mary Garden and Maria Gay, and with the issue of this new complete 
recording by Decca. 

Carmen is a notoriously difficult opera to do really well, though an 
extremely easy one of which to make a popular success. One has only to look 
at the contemporary notices of some of the most famous singers of the past 
to see what a mixed reception they had in their own day. It would then have 
been asking too much to expect that Suzanne Juyol would be entirely success- 
ful where others had apparently failed. Although she now sings mostly 
soprano rdéles, she has recorded Carmen in the original and lower version, 
and the voice sounds of the right quality for the réle, a firm mezzo with 
enough bite to it. Unfortunately, her singing is often clumsy, there is an 
almost total disregard of dynamic marks, and the singer shows a tendency to 
press her voice, a characteristic which tends to restrict rather than extend 
the range of its expression. When I heard her in 1949 I was enormously 
impressed by her voice and singing, and I hardly recognised as hers the 
voice that comes from these records, nor do they suggest that the singer is 
the Briinnhilde and Isolde who made so great a success in Berlin as recently 
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as last September. Her Don José sounds a little light for the part, his Flower 
song is not too well sung, and the overall impression of his singing is undis- 
tinguished. Giovannetti has the weighty type of voice which Escamillo 
requires, but he demonstrates the technical difficulties of the réle rather than 
its musical and dramatic effectiveness. Only Janine Micheau as Micaela comes 
near to being ideally cast. I have heard it suggested that she makes the 
character sound sad and wan, but it seems to me that her singing is 
stylish and altogether admirable, although admittedly better in the duet than 
in the aria. Apart from Vieuille’s rather unconvincingly sung Dancairo, the 
small parts are nicely done. 

I liked the lightness of touch which Wolff displays at the beginning. One 
would say it was very much in the opéra-comique tradition but for one thing: 
why, oh why, were the instrusive Guiraud recitatives used instead of the 
snatches of spoken dialogue which Bizet intended and which are invariably 
used in French performances? With lightness of touch go brisk tempi and 
after a while one begins to ask onself whether this is due to conviction on 
the part of the conductor or to the exigency of getting a given amount of 
material on to six sides. Whatever the reason, the Carmen often sounds 
hurried, and La-bas, la-bas dans la montagne is robbed of its magic by the 
spanking pace at which the conductor takes it, as for similar reasons are the 
two duets in which Escamillo is involved, with José in Act III, and with 
Carmen in Act IV. The orchestral playing is admirable all through, particu- 
larly that of the wood wind, which reaches a climax of excellence with the 
wonderful sound of the flute solo in the prelude to Act III. The chorus is 
very good, and the most completely satisfactory section of the set comes with 
the opening of Act IV, whose vivid excitement is perfectly caught. Except 
on the largest machines, the recording will tend, I think, to sound shrill. 
There are disconcerting moments, such as the virtual drying-up of the 
orchestra in the cigarette chorus in the middle of side 1, against which one 
can set evidence of real care, as in the realistic fade-away of the children’s 
chorus in the first scene. A new recording of Carmen was certainly due but 
this set can hardly be described as definitive. Why? Unrepresentative Carmen, 
José, Escamillo; over-brisk tempi (possibly caused by necessity to accommo- 
date score on six |/p sides), which lead to some musical scrambles. 

Next Year’s Deletions 

Many operatic records will disappear from the catalogues on June 30th, 
1952. I hope to list a few of the most important during the next month or 
two. Pagliughi’s recordings of Puritani: Son Vergin vezzosa (DPX19) and 
Sonnambula: Come per me sereno (DPX14) are the only versions available, 
as is her recording of the Fra Diavolo song (DPX14). No other performances 
are obtainable of arias from Hérodiade (Albanese DB6883), Linda di 
Chamounix (Stignani DPX23), and d’Albert’s Die Toten Augen (Lehmann 
PO158); the Stignani disc also contains her superb singing of an aria from 
Samson et Dalila. The only two recordings of O mio Fernando from Favorita 
disappear; both are by Stignani, LX1106 is the more complete of the two, 
but DXP20 contains also the only available version of Mignon: Styrienne. 
Supervia’s recordings of the Card scene and Act II duet from Carmen should 
be secured before it is too late, as should Rethberg’s immaculate singing of 
Micaela’s aria (PXO1035). Such discs have a habit of being this year's 
deletion and next year’s rarity. H. 
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Opera Diar 
pera Diary 
Covent Garden. Turandot (October 22) 

The 1951-2 season at the Royal Opera House opened with a revival of 
Turandot. This was the thirty-ninth performance of the work in the house and 
the tenth season in which the work has been included in the repertory since 
1927. At La Scala, Milan, where the opera was first produced in 1926, where 
the seasons before the war were much longer than our own, and where opera 
continued throughout the war years, it has been given seventy-four perfor- 
mances in eleven seasons. It is interesting to try to speculate just why Turandot 
has been given relatively more frequently in London than in Milan or indeed 
elsewhere in Italy. It certainly cannot be because the opera has those elements 
of popularity which Tosca, Bohéme and Butterfly possess, nor has its heroine, 
if such she can be called, those endearing qualities of Mimi or Cio-cio-san, 
and one is forced to conclude that as far as England is concerned, Turandot 
has been given so frequently because in Eva Turner, we possessed the finest 
interpreter of the title part yet to be heard. 

Adami and Simoni based their libretto on Schiller’s play, which in its turn 
was based on Carlo Gozzi’s eighteenth century commedia dell’arte, a fairy 
tale, fable, phantasy, call it what you will, in which nobody was very real. 
Puccini, however, by turning the slave-girl, Lid into a moving human being, 
changes the fairy-tale into a tragedy, and what was a fantastic caprice becomes 
almost a fanatic cruelty. 

In Tosca, Cavaradossi is tortured off-stage in order to try and make him 
reveal Angelotti's hiding place, and though his screams may move Tosca, they 
certainly do not arouse any particular sympathy in his audience; perhaps that 


Dalberg as Timur, Johnston as Calaf, and Turner as Liu in Act I of ‘Turandot.’ 
Action photo by Roger Wood 
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Turandot appears on the Palace Balcony, Act 1. Action photo by Roger Wood 


is because Puccini never succeeds in making his male characters real people. 
But Liv’s torture is a different story, and although Calaf displays little positive 
character elsewhere, his complete indifference to Lid’s suffering and his desire 
to possess Turandot, turn him into a despicable person at this juncture, and 
we certainly do not particularly want him or his princess to live happily ever 
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after, so repulsive is the whole scene. Whatever ‘understanding we may have 
had for Turandot’s point of view in the early part of the opera now vanishes, 
and she becomes a sadistic and inhuman monster. 

It must be a most ungrateful job dramatically to try and depict these two 
leading characters, and at the same time try and arouse the audience’s 
sympathy for their point of view; while musically, at least as far as the 
soprano is concerned, the parts are not exactly easy ones to sing. Turandot’s 
part bristling as it does with high B flats and C’s, and with the whole of her 
opening narrative barely supported in the orchestra, and ready to reveal the 
slightest flaw in a singer’s technique, demands a great and almost superhuman 
voice. In Gertrude Grob-Prandl, Covent Garden has found a worthy successor 
to Eva Turner. Mme. Grob-Prandl has sung at the Vienna Opera during the 
last few seasons without causing much fuss; like Sena Jurinac, the Viennese 
have been harbouring a fine artist without seeming fully aware of the fact. 
Neither she nor her listeners displayed one moment of doubt as to whether 
she could scale the heights, and her voice, while not having the cutting edge 
of Turner's, was powerful and often exciting, and in the softer passages she 
displayed a most beautiful quality. 

Calaf requires a heroic voice, too, and also a tenor who can sing the flowing 
cantilena of the part. James Johnston made a good attempt at the heroics, and 
for the rest, offered an invigorating and at times exciting performance, which 
just lacked the requisite power at the climaxes—after all he is no budding 
Otello; but it was a fine achievement, and one of which he may well be proud. 
Blanche Turner as Lid’ produced some ravishing soft notes, but she pulled the 
rhythm about in her first big scene, Signore ascolta by trying to be too 
emotional; the death scene was touchingly done. As the old blind Emperor 
Timur, Frederick Dalberg, who was making his Covent Garden debut, dis- 
played a good bass voice and a safe routine which comes of some twenty years 
experience in the larger German opera houses; he should prove a valuable 
acquisition to the company. 

The three masks, Ping, Pang and Pong, all that is really left of the original 
commedia dell’arte, were sung by Messrs. Kraus, Jones and Hannesson; one 
could have wished for more melifluous singing from them than they displayed 
on this occasion. The old Emperor of China, David Tree, who shook both 
vocally and visibly was surely misconceived; according to the libretto, he 
should sing lente con voce esite e lontana, which does NOT mean in a 
tremulous and cackling voice! 


Christopher West's production was perhaps his best work in this house so 
far. His handling of the difficult crowd scenes in the first act, almost as much 
of a problem as in Boris, was achieved with the minimum of fuss and the 
maximum of effect; he is never afraid to let his forces stand still and sing; 
while his placing of the principals on the many steps in the second act was 
cleverly managed. If Covent Garden’s lighting achieved neither the radiant 
sunset of the opening scene, nor the warm light that should illuminate the 
square in the second scene of act two, there were mercifully no major disasters. 

Then to crown it all, Sir John Barbirolli returned to the orchestra pit for 
the first time since 1937; there can be no denying that he is a born operatic 
conductor, with an unerring sense of the dramatic, and the ability to bring out 
the smallest details in the score, making them shine and glitter like so many 
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Above: Kraus, Hannesson and Parry Jones as Ping, Pong and Pang. 


Below: Turandot (Grob-Prandl) asks the first riddle. 
Action photos by Roger Wood 

















Calaf answers the second riddle. Action photo by Roger Wood 


diamonds. His control of the forces deployed under him both in the pit as 
well as on the stage was masterful—and one must not forget to mention the 
excellent chorus work throughout the evening. Here at last was what Italian 
opera at Covent Garden has needed for the last four years and for what we 
have been campaigning for the last two! Italian music excitingly played and 
sung, carefully prepared and rehearsed; may we have lots more like it. H.D.R. 
Sadler’s Wells. The Marriage of Figaro (October 23) 

Figaro has been out of the Sadler's Wells repertory since 1948, a rest 
which the last performance I saw there (on a Saturday night a couple of 
years ago) indicated would be well deserved. Now we have a brand new per- 
formance, conducted by Charies Mackerras and produced by Dennis Arundell. 
Arundell’s principle has been ‘Back to Beaumarchais, a slogan whose results 
may not have been successful in every detail, but which at least has had the 
valuable effect of doing away with an accumulation of useless action. What 
has come in its place? To begin with, Mr. Arundell has made it his business 
to clear up a number of obscure points by means of detail and innovation. 
Cherubino’s commission is drawn up in an adjoining room by Basilio during 
Non piu andrai; Barbarina has a walking-on part a couple of acts earlier 
than she is required to sing; the rendezvous in the last act is the pinewood 
Susanna describes (although hardly one of eighteenth century elegance); and 
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The love duet (Grob-Prandl and Johnston), Act ll Scene i. 
Action photo by Roger Wood 


bits of recitative which are usually omitted are included for clarity’s sake. 
All this, by simplifying the action, helps to clarify the motives, but one may 
begin to wonder whether the i’s are not sometimes a little too pointedly dotted. 
To take one example: it is a sign of thoroughness to introduce into the last 
tableau the fireworks which the Count has already mentioned as the climax 
of the forthcoming wedding celebrations, but is it not perhaps going a little 
too far to have them promenaded across the stage in the preceding act? 
However such things are details, and on the whole the production had a fresh 
unforced quality about it that was entirely engaging. Within the limitations of 
the cast a great deal was achieved in the first act, which I think was more 
natural and inevitable on the stage than any I remember. The set—a disused 
boxroom—was both preity and realistic, the action was logical and gay, and 
a long way away from the artificiality one has got so used to in this scene. 
The second act began rather doubtfully: as the curtain rose, Susanna was 
discovered apparently trying to persuade her mistress to eat breakfast, and, 
though the Countess’s aria was of course sung with no one else on the stage, 
I cannot help feeling that its stature is reduced when it becomes too intimate 
a part of the rather sordid domestic scene in which the Countess finds out 
that her husband is paying too much attention to her maid. The balance of 
realism and musical comment is surely more delicate than that. Of course, in 
the end Porgi amor succeeds by virtue of its musical expression, not because 
of the dramatic setting, and no amount of production will make up for 4 
less than first rate musical presentation of it. In an effort to establish the 
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Countess as a real personality and not just the embodiment of discarded love, 
the producer has risked the whole equilibrium of the social contrast. A certain 
relaxation of formality between the Countess and Figaro and Susanna may 
be excusable on the grounds that they are fellow conspirators, but none is 
possible between the Count and his retainers. I think it more than possible 
that this lowering of the social barriers was to some extent due to the 
comparative inadequacy of many of the singers, whose acting ability by no 
means compensated for some rather dreary singing. In Acts II and III, Dennis 
Dowling seemed to find it impossible to maintain the formal relationship of 
master and subordinates, but in extenuation one must admit that the producer 
had contrived a social balance that could be upset by a single injudicious 
gesture on the part of a singer. 

The sets, which had been designed by John Glass, head of Sadler’s Wells’s 
production department, were variable. That of Act I was excellent, but I did 
not care for the suburban rooms in Acts II and III, and the last act, though 
certainly a pine wood, was a singularly unprepossessing specimen of the breed. 

Such energy as the performance had—and it had quite a lot—came from 
the production, not the musical side. There was some tentative orchestral 
playing, but otherwise more certainty in execution than in conception. For 
three acts, the wonderful score jogged along without serious mishap, but 
when it came to that extraordinary, almost menacing last act, tameness 
replaced the necessary tension, and magic was conspicuously absent. It was 
most disappointing, and here I felt the production was less helpful than else- 
where in the opera. Nothing couid have been clearer than the way in which 


Pollak (Cherubino), Matters (Figaro), Morison (Susanna), Studholme (Bar- 
barina), Kentish (Basilio) and Dowling (the Count) in Act I of ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’ at Sadler's Wells. Photo McBean 
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the variously disguised characters were disposed about the stage, but the 
atmosphere as a whole was superficial; after what had gone before, it was 
sad to have a Susanna looking over her shoulder at the concealed Figaro after 
every single phrase of Deh vieni, which suffered in musical continuity as a 
result. (Equally regrettable had been Susanna’s coyness in her duet with the 
Count in Act III). In line with the general musical treatment of this climactic 
act was the exaggerated ritardando for the Countess’s great entrance towards 
the end of the finale; a ritardando which surely produces a greater effect when 
made more delicately on the preceding cadence and not on the phrase itself, 
and which, exaggerated like this, completely destroys the contrast produced by 
the andante section a few measures later. 

Figaro is not an opera which stands or falls by the adequacy or otherwise 
of one single réle; it is an opera of ensemble, and ensemble of the type to 
which English singers and a Sadler’s Wells training are peculiarly well suited. 
But for the most part there was little to admire in the singing of this cast, 
An exception was provided by Elsie Morison, already a Susanna of charm 
and poise, and moreover one to whom artificiality and mannerism seem 
entirely foreign. There was a purity in her acting which matched the same 
quality in her singing, the personality, though, by no means confined to 
qualities one associates with a soubrette, is admirably suited to the réle, and 
the performance has already reached a level from which it is possible to build 
up the characterisation. Apart from her, there was a first class Barbarina in 
Marion Studholme, and a musically brilliant Marcellina in Sheila Rex, whose 
musical poise in the duet in Act I and in both sections of the sextet was 


Dowling (the Count), Rhys Williams (Don Curzio), Morison (Susanna), James 
(Bartolo), Matters (Figaro) and Sheila Rex (Marcellina) Act Ill of ‘ Figaro’ 
at Sadler's Wells. Photo McBean 
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Finale of Act Ill of ‘Figaro’ at Sadler's Wells. Photo McBean 


exemplary. John Kentish’s well-sung Basilio must be the seediest in con- 
temporary opera, and George James’s Bartolo vocally and dramatically one of 
the most rotund. The others were less satisfactory. Arnold Matters has little 
bite in the voice, but if this lack of attack did not suit Figaro’s music, his 
mild, conciliatory attitude was even less help in pointing up the revolutionary 
side of the opera. Dowling was not very well suited to the réle of the Count, 
which makes musical and dramatic demands that are beyond his present 
powers. Marion Lowe sounded exceptionally nervous in the notoriously diffi- 
cult role of the Countess. In this production, she is presented very much as a 
mature version of Rossini’s Rosina, languishing in the confines imposed by 
matrimony almost as reluctantly as in those of girlhood, but now as then 
prepared to engage in intrigue to gain her ends. It was not so much the 
gaiety of the role which eluded her as its serious side. As with most 
Countesses, she was more at home in Dove sono than in Porgi amor, but in 
neither did her singing compare with what we heard in School for Fathers. 
The role of Cherubino unaccountably eludes Anna Pollak, who is apparently 
no less suited to it than she is to that of Dorabella, which she sings excel- 
lently. She was charming on the stage, but had one of those attacks of off- 
pitch singing, which, oddly enough, was noticeable when I heard her in this 
role before. H. 
Covent Garden. Aida (October 27) 

This was an old production, but the two leading singers were new to Covent 
Garden and Sir John Barbirolli has not been heard here in opera since before 
the war. The result was an evening of very varied artistic quality but con- 
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Brouwenstijn as Aida and Coates as Amneris in Act H, Scene ii of ‘Aida. 
Action photo Roger Wood 


siderable interest. The palm goes without question to the Dutch soprano Gré 
Brouwenstijn, all the more so for the fact that the theatre, the English language 
(at any rate on the stage) and the part were all new to her. The triple début 
was most happy. Her voice has not the electric quality of the leading Italians, 
and a slight vibrato at the outset was perhaps due to nervousness, but she is a 
musical and an intelligent singer, and a gifted actress. Her Aida gained in 
subtlety and sympathy from its comparative restraint far more than it lost 
through refusing to challenge the more muscular Aidas of the past. It was the 
perfect answer to those persons who regard Italian opera as a testing-ground 
for the generation of maximum throat-power, and incidentally to those who 
cannot see the Verdi for the Meyerbeer in this great masterpiece. 

Radames is the crux of most performances of Aida. It is a difficult part to 
establish dramatically, since tenors are seldom disposed to project their love 
as it were on an empty stomach, before the soprano has even appeared. Nor 
has Radames a scene with Aida alone until Act III. To these handicaps ill 
luck added several others. Owing to illness Hans Hopf had been unable to 
learn the part in English and sang in German, a language almost as unsuitable 
to Verdi as French is to Wagner. And of course the bilingual conversation 
brought all its disastrous consequences to the dramatic illusion (further 
impaired by calls between the scenes of each act). Hopf was helped neither by 
the production nor by his costume. He appeared in what Miss Edith Sitwell 
might perhaps have called an Emily-coloured toga (a bright red-purple), which 
served alike for civil, military and nocturnal (though not for prison) use. The 
fact that he seemed dramatically ill at ease may have been due to insufficient 
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The triumph scene in ‘Aida’ at Covent Garden. Action photo Roger Wood 


stage rehearsal; but in any case his voice, though excellent in itself, especially 
in its upper octave, was quite wrong for Verdi. Let him be heard again, as 
Florestan perhaps, or Adolar, if the Royal Opera can be persuaded to unearth 
such a fascinating work as Euryanthe, and in Wagner; but in German opera, 
not Italian. 

The other singers were mostly familiar. Edith Coates has the stuff of 
Amneris in her acting, but was sometimes let down by her voice, which 
sounded strained and in need of rest. The tone was seldom spread evenly over 
the phrases, a vital matter in Verdi. Jess Walters, saddled once more with 
the expression of outraged paternity, conveyed the latter concept more success- 
fully than the former, and hardly lived up to the barbarity of his first entrance. 
He always sings competently, but Amonasro is not one of his best parts. 
Michael Langdon was an admirably firm Pharaoh both in voice and gesture. 
Nowakowski, though much improved, could surely get a little more of the 
Inquisition into his po-trait of the bigoted priest Ramphis. 

The production had too many weak spots. In the opening scene the unhappy 
Radames, while expecting his appointment as commander-in-chief, was clearly 
not prepared to receive a large clothes-prop with an eagle perched on top, 
which he was required to brandish in various directions as the company 
marched off to war. When was a general his own standard-bearer? The second 
scene placed on view a formidable line of Thoths and other specimens of 
Egyptian heraldry, among them a fair representation of the Walrus and the 
Carpenter, but the geography of the temple and what might be termed the 
focus of the dedication ceremony were far from clear. Worse still, the large 
Stage was wasted in the triumph scene, and the great climax of Radames’ 
entry could not have fallen more flat: he simply strolled in wearing the same 
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old toga, which promptly clashed with the brick-red dresses of the attendants. 
The stage band played with their music before them; although this was no 
doubt the custom on ceremonial occasions in ancient Egypt, it suggested, 
illogically perhaps, that the bandsmen had been unable to get their parts by 
heart. There were also some peculiarities of make-up: Amonasro for instance, 
though of venerable and ferocious aspect, suggested Robert Bruce or 
Vercingetorix rather than an Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Rubato in opera (and indeed elsewhere) must be largely a matter of taste. 
Those who have suffered from a too rigid direction of Italian opera in recent 
Covent Garden seasons will doubtless rejoice to hear singers given their head 
and pardon a little excess in that direction. But there is surely a limit, and 
Barbirolli seemed more than once to transgress it. Can it really be justifiable 
to pull the rhythm of O terra addio so completely out of shape? The 
abrupt acceleration in the last two bars of the triumphal march suggested 
nothing so much as the reactions of a donkey when confronted after a long 
trudge with a succulent carrot. One or two of the pauses in this scene allowed 
time for suspense to degenerate into curiosity and even anxiety. Italian opera 
will take a good deal of rhythmic waywardness (since it was written for 
Italian singers, it must), but the greater the opera the riskier the proceeding, 
and Verdi in his maturity calculated his effects so nicely that far less exaggera- 
tion is required than in, say, Bellini. On the other hand the sheer beauty of 
tone produced by the orchestra, especially in the last two acts, was like water 
in a thirsty land. Winton Dean. 
Rigoletto (October 30) 

For the first time in this theatre we have seen promise of a series of good 
routine performances of Italian opera, and the credit is Franco Capuana’s. His 
hand isn’t delicate, but neither is it dead. The rallentandi and tenuti in Verdi 
are sanctioned by tradition, a tradition which derives in part from the 
authority of Toscanini, but they are in the end a matter of taste, and 
Capuana’s generosity could only have displeased ears attuned to Gellhorn’s 
Stygian jog-trot. Certainly after Barbirolli’s Aida the playing sounded lumpy, 
and Capuana has no scruples about drowning his singers at climaxes in blasts 
of brass, but he understands singers and understands Verdi, which means 
allowing to the singers the security of ample scope, and to Verdi proper time 
for lyrical expansion. 

Hollweg’s début was a success, although the vivacity which informed her 
Zerbinetta is less help to an aspiring Gilda. The best part of her voice is the 
extreme top, and though the middle is less brilliant, the voice is well produced 
all the way down and sufficiently even in tone. Apart from this, her coloratura 
is fluent, her ‘ shake’ is fair, and she has grasped the style. Otherwise the only 
Serious reservations to be made were about her acting— coy” and ‘ winsome’ 
should never be applicable to a Gilda and someone must really tell her about 
her hair-do. 

To the Duke, John Lanigan brings youth, the right voice for the part, and 
some sense of style, but he falls far short in gaiety and charm. Without these 
the Duke cannot fill in the character Verdi’s sparkling music has outlined, and 
thus cannot dominate his scenes as he ought, much less make Gilda’s love 
credible. The other principal, Tom Williams, is an old friend. His Rigoletto 
Brouwenstijn and Walters in the Aida-Amonasro duet in Act Ill of ‘Aida.’ 

Action photo Roger Wood 
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The closing scene of ‘Aida’ with Brouwenstijn as Aida, Hopf as Radames 
and Coates as Amneris. Action photo Roger Wood 


remains the best thought out, best routined, and best acted character study 
regularly in the repertory, and it would be ungrateful now to harp on its 
serious vocal and musical shortcomings. 

After so much that was good the minor parts were unwo-zthy. Langdon’s 
Sparafucile — that wonderful part! — has presence and voice, but he must 
preservé the vocal line better; Sparafucile is nothing without suavity, and the 
beginning of phrases was too often preceded by that heraldary buzz before the 
note burst forth. Coates’s Maddalena sounded overworked, and Coates is these 
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days so bent on being ‘dramatic’ and extracting the utmost explosive value 
out of every word that she is unable to keep the tone or colour steady 
throughout any phrase, however short. The awful thing is that perhaps she 
thinks it ought to sound like that! Monterone, finally, requires a real 
‘ boomerang” voice. Rhydderch Davies’s porcine and somnolent curse wouldn’t 
have alarmed an infant, let alone Rigoletto. 

This may all sound ungracious, but Rigoletto remains a singer’s opera: that 
is to say, a work requiring virtuoso singing of the finest quality, and all who 
care about Italian opera will go on electioneering on this head by holding up 
all possible performances as a terrible example of the lack of such singing 
until matters improve. ‘ Ensemble,’ ‘ production,’ ‘ mise-en-scéne,’ and the rest 
are nowadays magic words which hypnotize too many into neglecting funda- 
mentals, namely the truth that fewer than half a dozen of the singers of 
principal réles now appearing at Covent Garden have techniques which are not 
disgracefully sloppy. 

It is Capuana’s strength that he understands this and does all he can to help 
his singers. In addition it is good to hear such gusto and precision brought to 
the introduction and Questa o quella, such bite to the chords which re-echo 
like a knell to the refrain of Rigoletto’s obsession, quel vecchio maledivami, 
such beautiful detail to the marvellous accompaniment to the first Rigoletto- 
Sparafucile scene. It is good, but we hope for more yet. Richard Law. 


Fortune Theatre. Werther (November 2) 

London will be given another chance to reform its traditional apathy towards 
Werther, in many ways Massenet’s best opera, when Sadler’s Wells mounts it 
in the New Year. A preparatory stimulant was served up at the beginning of 
November in the shape of two performances, sung in the original French 
under Vilem Tausky by students of the Opera Studio, started as initial 
propaganda. The Editor will be evangelizing for readers of OPERA and it 
remains for me to record the nature of Joan Cross’s production and its execution. 

It was a curious but enchanting and wholly stylish evening. Curious because 
Werther is, after all, grand opera intended for large voices and a mass of 
swooning full orchestra tone. There was none of that here. The orchestra was 
two pianos played, with elegant restraint and a clarity which delighted the 
ear, by Viola Tunnard and Martin Penny. There were no climaxes of volume 
and all the singing was scaled down to chamber intimacy. It was indeed a 
performance of a chamber interpretation of the opera, and yet the enchant- 
ment and the stylishness produced by this expedient view could not be gain- 
said. Young voices, a small theatre, the predominance of intimate scenes—the 
Mayor’s garden, Charlotte’s drawing room, and Werther’s attic—and also 
Goethe’s chronicle which is a private one, couched in letter form; all these 
seemed to have set the tone for a production that recalled the heart-to-heart 
perspective of the prewar French cinema, and the sharply-lit, bright colours 
and groupings of our most thoughtful contemporary theatre, but did not ally 
itself with the traditions of what we call opera—at least not in impact. 

And still (when one had put off regret for the loss of full fortissimi) the 
opera was justly and eloquently served; Goethe, Hartmann (who first suggested 
the opera) and Massenet could not but have approved, for each of their con- 
tributions was being looked after. Furthermore, by eliminating extras and 
reducing scenery to a suggestive minimum—the garden a few trellised rose- 
trees, the inn an awning, the church and manse a corner of the porch, 
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Werther’s room bare walls and a sofa (this somewhat too noble I felt)—atten- 
tion was concentrated on the persons concerned in the progress of the drama. 
Act 3 involves more furniture and it was surprising, with a few curtains and 
the specified props, how sumptuous the room could look, and how charged 
with emotional crisis. The movement was of the kind that impresses by natural 
ease and musicality, or raises a smile of pleasure by gratuitous interpretation 
of a simple phrase (but it was strange to depict Johann and Schmidt expressly 
as elegant men about town and then have them appear pub-crawlers as they 
approach the tavern—the text finds them already seated at table). 

Physically, histrionically and musically Emerentia Scheepers was a beautiful 
Charlotte. I am told her voice has large reserves of power; if so she was 
using it economically on this occasion, and only released an effective fortis- 
simo at the cries of * Seigneur’ just before her prayer in E minor (which, like 
the ‘Air des larmes’ was most affectingly sung). If Max Worthley’s Werther 
seemed colourless, nothing he does is unmusical or unaesthetic and Massenet, 
in any case, personally saw to the characterization of his hero. Worthley sang 
his arias (which are many and superb) persuasively, though I longed for more 
of an outburst at ‘O spectacle idéal.’ Pauline Tinsley looked charming and 
sang prettily as Sophie in spite of a voice apparently too mature in timbre for 
the music. Francis Loring, the Albert, had a dull time but displayed the most 
promising voice of all, warm and powerful. There was a likeable, almost 
Donlevyish, portrait of the Mayor from Niven Miller. The teamwork and 
spontaneity of the whole cast, and the generally adequate French, indicated 
that the Studio’s aims are being achieved to satisfaction. William Mann. 


Sadler’s Wells. Simon Boccanegra (November 3) 

In the opera house, managerial enterprise by no means always pays, but the 
Sadler’s Wells production of Boccanegra is an exception to all rules, and its 
success in front of a capacity audience this Saturday night said as much for 
the discrimination of the audience as for the excellence of the work. Actually, 
this was not the best performance of Boccanegra I have seen at Sadler’s Wells; 
the orchestra was below its best form and made even heavier weather than 
usual of the introduction to Amelia’s aria in Act I, and Matters appeared to be 
suffering from a cold or some such disability so that it was his conception of 
the title réle which one admired rather than his singing of it. But the work 
made its usual impact. Rowland Jones (Gabriele), substituting for James 
Johnston, was not very comfortable vocally but his singing is always musical 
and he is one of the safest members of the company. Clarkson took over 
Fiesco from Glynne, and in this réle did what certainly amounted to the best 
singing I have heard from him. His recitative and aria in the prologue had 
real nobility, and, if there was a certain decline later on from the high level 
of the beginning, this was still a respectable performance. Probyn is not a 
convincing Paolo, and it seems a pity to have transferred this réle from 
Frederick Sharp, who used to sing and act it so well. Amy Shuard is the 
fourth Amelia I have heard in this house, and in some respects the best. None 
of the others was able to bring such imposing vocal resources to the service 
of the music, and there was a thrilling sense of freedom about her singing in 
the last two acts—the phrasing on a generous scale, and the top notes ringing 
out in magnificent style. Apart from rather frequent lapses from pitch in 
Amelia’s difficult aria, there was little to complain about in her singing, whose 
general level was extremely high. ‘ 
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recorting  Weader’s Letters 


Being on holiday when the August number of OPERA was published I did 
not get my copy until I returned home towards the end of the month and on 
reading your review of gramophone records I was appalled by the dictum that 
complete operas ought only to be recorded when the conditions are AT 
LEAST a great deal better than those one is likely to meet in ANY con- 
temporary opera house. 

Naturally I am all for the best possible performance always but this is 
surely going too far—-much too far. Such counsel of perfection may perhaps 
be very well for those able to see and hear live opera not only frequently but 
also in a wide range; but how many of us are so fortunately placed? 

My correspondence as a record reviewer and ‘talker’ (I avoid like the 
plague the term ‘lecturer’) before countless gramophone societies and small 
music clubs of well over 25 years standing compels me to take a view diametri- 
cally opposed to that expressed by you. 

As I have already said by all means let us have the best we can but surely 
a recording of a good stock performance of any complete opera is infinitely 
better than none at all. To most gramophone owners records plus vocal score 
is the only way in which an opera can be heard except the few (often hack- 
neyed) that one can hear once or twice a year by touring companies. 

No! let us have all the complete operas that the recording companies will 
give us so that those less favourably placed than -you can hear and study at 
leisure many operas that they would otherwise never hear at all or only hear 
on an isolated occasion—and then more likely than not in a performance 
by no means ‘a great deal better than one is likely to meet in any contemporary 
opera house.’ 

If rationing be necessary at all then by all means ration recordings of snip- 
pets and purple patches by excluding all save superlative performances but 
let us have as many complete operas as possible in good stock performances 
(or better) for the benefit, enjoyment and education of the vast majority for 
whom live performances are experiences only possible occasionally.— 
W. A. Chislett, North Hinksey, Oxford. 

Katya Kabanova 

I was present with a few other people at the recent performance of Katya 
Kabanova at Sadler’s Wells. While one is of course accustomed to a rather 
less than capacity house for operas like The School for Fathers, Cosi fan 
Tutte, etc., accustomed but none the less disgusted, it was with positive dismay 
that one regarded the half-empty house at one of the only two performances 
of this important opera. 

I had hoped that Janacek’s Jenufa would be produced in this country soon, 
but it is too obvious that such a hope may now be abandoned. Sadler’s Wells 
is running at a considerable loss now, and the Governors will necessarily 
think twice before staging another Katya!—Albert E. Wearn, Eastbourne. 
Criticisms and Suggestions 

I heard the broadcasts from the Bayreuth Festival and thought them to be 
the finest performances of Wagner I have yet heard, yet in this month’s OPERA 
they were scantily reviewed. On the other the poor performance of La Forza 
del Destino at the Edinburgh Festival was reviewed in detail. Can this balance 
be redressed by another article on Bayreuth?—P. Watts, Swansea. 
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May I congratulate you on the all round excellence of OPERA, paper, printing 
and lay-out are all very pleasing. My one criticism concerns the reviewing of 
gramophone records, many of which are reviewed up to three months after 
the date of issue, and some, regrettably, not at all. 

To give an instance, I would mention the L/P recital by Raphael Arie on 
Decca LX304!. This was issued last July, but one must wait for the October 
OPERA for a review of one excerpt, namely the Don Carlos aria issued 
separately on Decca X442. A leading magazine reviewed this record last July 
and one cannot sense the reason for the delay on your part. It is also 
bewildering and disappointing to have read that this disc was ‘strongly 
recommended’ only to wait three months and then read that Christoff’s is the 
definitive version..No doubt there are many people who purchased the former, 
and now regret it. May I plead for an early review of the remainder of this 
L/P recital?—K. R. Butler, 13, Ridgewell Avenue, Orsett, Grays, Essex. 

Personally I should like to see detailed reports on those neglected-in-England 
operas listed on page 594 (German Opera Statistics). Also please, a fuller 
article on the Bayreuth Festival. I'm sure OPERA can influence the authorities 
to let us have Rienzi, Zar und Zimmermann and Biuebeard’s Castle—R. 
Terence Casey, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

May I suggest that the advertisements should be excluded from the serial 
numbering of the pages, so that they can be omitted from bound volumes?— 
M. Reeve, Isleworth. 

As to a general criticism of opERA, I think you should devote more space to 
Italian Opera; I may be wrong, but I think there are more lovers of Italian 
Opera than there are of German and other operas, and I think that more news 
of opera from Italy would be appreciated. Apart from this I am very satisfied 
with the publication, and hope I am reading it in twenty years time.—William 
J. Bayliss, Brixton, S.W. 

As a regular galleryite at both the * Wells” and the “ Garden,” I wish to 
thank you for your magazine which I eagerly await and read avidly from 
cover to cover as soon as I obtain it. 

. .. L regard the caricatures you publish from time to time as both pointless 
and absurd, and I think they would be much better replaced with photographs, 
particularly if they are of the extremely high standard as those published at 
present.—E. C. Lack (Jnr.), London, N.10. 

Your magazine OPERA is in my Opinion one of the most interesting maga- 
zines in the musical field. However there remain some points which do not 
seem quite satisfactory. - 

The full reports of the Summer Festivals which you usually announce often 
prove not to be full reports at all, and often some of the most important pro- 
ductions are not reviewed. . . . Should not more pictures be printed and less 
drawings? These latter often seem to me just so much waste of space. The 
drawings of Adelina Patti for instance, though very attractive in themselves, 
are not what I expect to find in a musical magazine. . . . Among the things 
I have particularly liked were the articles on Ariadne, Tosca and Idomeneo. 
Could not an article of this kind be included in each number?—J. J. Boreel, 
The Hague, Holland. 

INDEX to Volume II. May we remind our readers that orders for the 
Index to Volume II cannot be accepted after December 10, and that we are 
only printing a sufficient number to meet this firm order. 
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Opera Calendar 














Date COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS 
December 
Mon. 3... i Ballet Butterfly 
Tues. 4 Queen of Spades Boheme 
Wed. 5 osca Figaro 
Thur. 6 Ballet Barber of Seville 
Fri. 7 an Ballet Falstaff (last performance) 
Sat. 8 (matinee) Ballet _ 
Sat 8 (eveni ¢) Billy Budd Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Cecember 
Mon. 10 : Tosca Don Giovanni 
Tues. Ii Billy Budd Figaro 
Wed. 12 Ballet Tosca 
Thur. 13 Ballet Carmen 
Fri. 14 : Meistersinger (Beecham) Traviata 
Sat. iS (matinee) Ballet 
Sat. 15 (evenirg) .. Billy Budd Boheme 
December 
Mon. 1|7 wha Meistersinger (Beecham) Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Tues. 18 Trovatore Barber of Seville 
Wed. 19 Ballet Carmen 
Thur. 20 Fidelio Boheme 
Fri 2! Billy Budd Hansel and Gretel (Revival) 
Sat. 22 (matinee) — Figaro 
Sat. 22 (evening).. Trovatore Butterfly 





De-ember 
Mon. 24 ‘ oth 
Tues. 25 


No performance 
No performance 


No performance 
No performance 











Wed. 26 (matinee) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
Wed. 26 (evening) ... Bailet Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Thur. 27 Billy Budd Boheme 
Fri. 28 men Rosenkavalier (Klieiber) Carmen 
Sat. 29 (matinee) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
Sat. 29 (evening) .. Ballet Traviata 

December 
Mon 1 oa Ballet Carmen 

January 
Tues. | : Trovatore Boheme 
Wed. 2 Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
Thur. 3 Rosenkavalier (Kieiber) Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Fri 4 : Queen of Spades Figaro 
Sat 5 (matinee) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
Sat. 5 (evening) ... Trovatore Butterfly 

January 
Mon. 7 3 ‘ Ballet Tosca 
Tues. 8 Rosenkavalier (Kleiber) Trovatore (Revival) 
Wed. 9 Ballet Figaro 
Thur. 10 Aida (Barbirolli) | School for Fathers 
Fri. ott i = Ballet Butterfly 
Sat. 12 (matinee) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
Sat 12 (evening) ... Turandot (Barbirolli) Trovatore 











TOWN ee, OXFORD 
December 5, 6, 7, 8 


December 7 
December |! 
December 20 
December 2! 
December 26 
December 27 
December 28, 31, 


8.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 
‘ Daphne (Stuttgart Recording) 


* January o.. 


incognita (Wellesz) (World premiere) 


Billy Budd (Covent Garden) 

Genoveva (Florence Festival) 

Billy Budd (Covent Garden, Acts | and 1!) Home Service 
Attila (Radio Italiana Recording) 


Lily of Killarney 
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La Boheme (Acts ! and Ii, Sadler's Wells) Home Service 

















Maria Linker’ care seriun state opera 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND FULL TRAINING 
FOR GRAND OPERA : CONCERTS ~- LIEDER RECITALS 


Successes include Proms * Television * Covent Garden 


Write: Maria Linker + Studio 19 Wigmore Hall - London WI! 
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Christmas Greetings 


to all readers of 


OPERA 


and to all members and friends of 


The LONDON OPERA CLUB 
. «€ € 


SUGGESTION—Membership of the Club would 

be an excellent Christmas Gift—The Hon Sec. 

Mr. Ernest Urbach, at 37 Kingswood Court, N.W.6, 
will be delighted to send you full particulars. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


hold the largest stock of fibre-played records in the country 


CLASSICAL & OPERATIC only — Special sections for 
Collectors’ Items — Deletions — Automatic Couplings — and Odd 
Parts of Complete works, at moderate prices for sale or exchange. 
No Lists—Callers only — Good selection of LP records 
Full stocks of all new records kept — Every possible acces sory 


121-3 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC.2 


TEMple Bar 3007 Hours !0a.m. to 5.30 p.m. |! o'clock Thursday. 4 o'clock Saturday. 











Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers. 
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Opera News 


Published by 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
GUILD, INC. 

The only All-Opera Magazine 

in the United States 

welcomes new subscribers 

who will become eligible 

to receive twenty-four issues 

by sending 33 shillings to — 


OPERA 


107, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


The American magazine appears 
weekly during the regular 
winter opera season and fort- 
nightly spring and fall. 
Profusely illustrated by photo- 
graphs and thematic musical 
references. 


Opera News 


contains articles by eminent 
authorities making it valuable 
for permanent reference. 

Widen your operatic knowledge 
and deepen your overseas 
information by this direct 
subscription service to 


Opera News 


(not affiliated with OPERA) 
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LYRIC THEATRE 
HAMMERSMITH 


DEC. 24—JAN. 26 


Tennent Productions Ltd. 
presents 
The 
ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


production of 


LET’S MAKE 
AN OPERA! 


by 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
and 


ERIC CROZIER 


Conductors : 


BOYD NEEL & EDWARD RENTON 
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GLADYS PARR 
ANNE WOOD 
IAN WALLACE 
GLADYS WHITRED 
ANNE SHARP 
ANDREW DOWNIE 


Box office: RlVerside 4432 
Evgs. at 7.15. 
Mats. Thurs., Sats. 3.00 








Published by OPERA at 107 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. and Printed by Skyline Press, (C & Co. Ltd). 
22, Cross Street, London, N.!. 
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EXQUISITE 
The world’s largest butterfly 
Troides alexandrae) from 
New Guinea, resting od 
Bougainvillea blossom, 


IMPERIAL #63 LEATHER 
The Fetlet Liunuries of 


CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD 


BROOK GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON W 
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